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N. Y. SECTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


For March 1931 


The following is the programme of Lectures for the Month. 


LECTURES 
Monday Evenings at 8:30 


March Second 


DR. HORATIO DRESSER, Px.D. 


Author of “The Power of Silence,” “The 
O pen Vision,” and “Spiritual Health 
and Healing” 


Subject: 


“Psychical Experiences’ 


March Ninth 


MISS IRIS VOREL 
Astrologer, Authoress and Lecturer 


Subject: 


“Neptune, the Planet of Psychic Research” 


March Sixteenth 


MME. MARGUERITA ORLOVA 
Tragedienne and Disuse 


Subject: 
“Vibrating to the Spiritual Idea” 


March Twenty-third 


MR. WILLIAM J. ROSS 
Mr. Ross is an English lecturer who has, 
for years, been a deep student of oc- 
cultism and Eastern philosophies. 
Subject: 
“Psychology of Intuition” 


March Thirtieth 


REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, D.D. 
of The Community Church 


Subject: 
“The Confessions of a Skeptic” 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The Activities Committee of the New 
York Section of the American Society for 
Psychical Research, Inc., announces that 
the well-known International Medium, 
Mme. Lotte Plaat, is available for Section 
Members, both for Circles and Private 
Sittings. Mme. Plaat is a Psychometrist, 
Clairvoyant and Diagnostician of great 
ability. 

The Circles, consisting of ten persons 
only, will be held every Friday evening, 


beginning February 27th, at 8:00 o'clock, 
until further notice. Reservations must be 
made in advance, accompanied by check 
for $3.50, made payable to Helen T. 
Bigelow, Executive Secretary. 

During March Mme. Plaat will give a 
lecture with clairvoyant readings every 
Wednesday afternoon at 4:00 P.M., the 
price being $1.00 per person. 

Private sittings can be arranged for 
through the Executive Secretary; the pri- 
vate sittings will be $5.00 per person. 
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entitle any one to take part in the activities 
of the Section. In order to do so, they 
must become members of the Section also. 
This they can do on payment of a further 
subscription of Ten Dollars ($10) per 
annum. They will then be qualified to at- 
tend Sectional Lectures and Development 


Classes, and to arrange for sittings with 
mediums employed by the Section or 
under its auspices at Hyslop House. 

Alternatively, persons wishing to join 
through the Section can do so by paying 
a total subscription of Fifteen Dollars 
annually of which a part amounting to 
Five Dollars is paid over to the A. S. P. R. 
and secures its privileges of the monthly 
JOURNAL. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The report of the Tillyard ‘solws’ sitting 
for the production of thumbprints by 
Walter Stinson calls for special attention 
on the part of all readers of “Psychic Re- 
search’ as it constitutes a powerful en- 
dorsement of the validity of the claims 
of the ‘Margery’ mediumship which will 
go far to render it unnecessary to take 
any serious note of those who would play 
the part of detractor. 

In the current number of Proceedings 
of the London S. P. R. Dr. Woolley 
deals with the methods of control em- 
ployed by Dr. Crandon at the S. P. R. 
sitting held at Tavistock Square in Decem- 


ber 1929; these he thinks unsatisfactory. 


The phenomenal results of these sittings 
are not discussed. Consequently the 
articles in question offer nothing new. The 
whole ground is covered in Dr. Cran- 
don’s article in Psychic Research for 
June 1930. (pp. 225-264). Readers are 
referred to this, and in particular to the 
correspondence quoted on p. 263. 
* OK 

In a 32-page booklet received in March 
from Mr. Dennis Bradley, detailed notice 
of which will be found in our monthly 
list of books received, the following re- 
marks are quoted from a published ut- 
terance of Sir Oliver Lodge. They may 


usefully be borne in mind by those who 
would seek the affirmative values in 
psychical research and rightly discriminate 
between these and the purely analytical 
and non-constructive. Sir Oliver says: 
“My view is that no record of any 
experiment can be made watertight and 
free from suspicion if lurking grounds 
for suspicion exist in a critic's mind . . 
. .. . Elaborate precautions are desit- 
able, but they are no real safeguard, 
nor any guarantee of good observation. 
Too much faith may be put in mech- 
anical control; indeed, the more com- 
plicated it is, the more does it occupy 
the attention of the observer, which 
ought to be concentrated in other dir- 
ections ..... . Indeed, if I were a 
conjuror or fraudulent performer, anx- 
ious to deceive a man of science I 
should like him to have as much ap- 
paratus to attend to as possible, for 
then there would be no need for me 
to take trouble to distract his attention 
nated The contention, now frequent- 
ly and plausibly made, that no obser- 
vation is worth anything except under 
the most stringent conditions, is neither 
practicable nor wise in all cases. Con- 
ditions effective in one direction may 
be defeated by deficiency in another; 
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we cannot always tell beforehand what 
ome is going to be produced. 

. Moreover, it is always possible 
for an outsider, reading the record in 
which something incredible has seemed 
to happen, to assume that some pre- 
caution was after all neglected and 
that, if he had been there, things would 
have been different.” 


* * * 


Mr. Elliot O’Donnell, in the course of 
an address delivered before the Oxford 
University Psychic Research Society on 
Feb. 23rd, at the Rhodes House, cited the 
case of a Bayswater (West London) 
tragedy which he had investigated. At a 
certain shop in that district a murder had 
been committed a year before, and on 
the night of its anniversary he had agreed 
to allow himself to be locked into the 
shop from 7 p.m. until 7 a.m. the next 
morning. His only companion was a 
tabby cat which had been in the house 
when the crime was committed. 


The night was wet and windy. In the 
small hours of the morning he says he 
heard a noise in the cellar, like the clang 
of some iron object being thrown to the 
floor. He went down into the cellar and 
heard steps and voices. The cat appeared 
to be terrified and bounded from the 
floor to the ledge of a skylight. Finding 
nothing in the cellar, he returned to the 
shop, where he saw the figure of a man 
in shirtsleeves close to the desk. He then 
turned his torch on to the figure. Con- 
‘trary to his expectation, it did not at once 
disappear but remained and for a few 
minutes was visible to him on the other 
side of the counter. 


Mr. O'Donnell does not hold that 
such apparitions of necessity argue sur- 
vival. He is inclined to consider them as 
attributable to an etheric record of events 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


which in certain conditions may become 
visible and audible. The reproduction 
would be automatic in its nature. These 
particulars are gleaned from the Oxford 
Mail and Oxford Times. 


* * * * 


The Committee of the Conan Doyle 
Memorial Fund write as follows: 

“Would you be good enough, through 
the valuable medium of your Journal, to 
invite donations to be sent to your office, 
acknowledging them in your columns 
from time to time? 

“We feel that we may ask this generous 
help from you, and trust you will be able 
to afford the space?” 


* 


The following narrative is taken from 
the Leeds Mercury of February 23. 

A remarkable story of a narrow escape 
from death by the late Sir Henry Segrave 
while making his land speed record in 
Florida, when he traveled at over 240 
miles an hour, was told by Mr. Hannen 
Swaffer, on Saturday, at a meeting or- 
ganised by the West Riding of Yorkshire 
Psychical Society in Leeds Salem Insti- 
tute. 


A day or two before the attempt a med- 
ium in Surrey received a message telling 
her to get into communication with the 
late Parry Thomas’s manager, and when 
he sat at a séance with her he was told 
to send a cable to Segrave warning him 
that one of his driving chains would break 
as he raced at 170 miles an hour. 


Sir Henry changed the chain unwill- 
ingly, and next day he broke the record 
at 240 miles an hour. When he returned 
home he had the chains tested in the 
workshops, and they broke at 174 miles 
an hour. Sir Henry told Mr. Swaffer the 
message had saved his life. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


GUIDED BY A STAR 


The narrative of a rescue of two little 
boys from a terrible death by suffocation 
in a tar-pit is told in the Los Angeles 
Examiner for Dec. 26, 1930. (a Friday). 


Frank Thomas, an oil worker and vet- 
eran of the great war, living at 8593 
North Vine Street had been visiting 
friends in the Baldwin Hills oil district 
and was returning after dark along a 
road which traverses an unlighted area be- 
yond the fenced-up end of the South 
Hauser avenue. The ground is waste and 
swampy near the town end and in one 
place there is a sunken pit into which tar 
is discharged, making a deep pool un- 
protected from above. It is a lonely and 
isolated spot. 


During the day, two little boys had 
been missing, one known as ‘Buster’ 
Bacon, who lived with his aunt Mrs. Carl- 
son of 1201 North Orange Grove; the 
other being Jackie Low, son of an actor, 
Mr. John H. Low who resided at the 
Normandie Hotel. Both he and Mrs. 
Carlson had been anxiously enquiring and 
searching for the boys all the latter part 
of the afternoon on Christmas eve, and 
the police had been notified. In the Wed- 
nesday night reports the boys had been 


described as brothers, the sons of Mr. 
Low. 


It must have been approaching 8 p.m. 
when Frank Thomas, coming homeward 
along the lonely road, found himself, as 
he says, turned by a strange force off the 
track he was pursuing into a rocky field. 

It was so dark that he could not see his 
_ hand before his face. But on glancing 
upward he saw before him a great star, 
shining bright and clear. It recalled to 
his mind the Star of Bethlehem. He 
found himself running towards the star, 
falling over rocks and stumbling into 
holes. He was unable to explain the way 
he felt. He seemed powerless “The great 
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serene star’ he says ‘‘seemed to be leading 
me on—I didn’t know where.” 


He came up against the edge of the 
sunken tar pit and there he stopped. At 
first he heard nothing. He stumbled all 
the way around the pit before he heard 
a sort of whimpering. Then he tripped 
over a little tricycle and at last saw little 
Jackie’s head and one arm sticking up 
out of the tar. He tried to pull the little 
fellow out, but was unable. Then, out in 
the middle of the pit he caught sight of 
something white—a mere spot in the 
blackness. He found that it was the other 
boy, and strange to say, he was asleep. 
But so deep had he sunk in the tar that 
it was close up to his mouth on one side. 


Frank Thomas says that he was nearly 
crazy. He ran as he never ran before to 
the nearest house of help, the home of 
Mr. A. K. Boyd of 2926 Hauser avenue. 
Neighbors were at once warned and some 
called the police. With Boyd’s help, a 
fence was broken up and the stakes used 
as levers. But the cold night air had con- 
gealed the tar and for a long time the 
little bodies could not be budged. After 
terrible effort the work was accomplished, 
but it took two hours to complete the 
dragging out of the boys, and it was now 
10 p.m. They had been in the tar for 
six hours! 

Thomas, the hero of the event, was at 
the time out of work, and it is possibly 
due to this circumstance that he happened 
to be traversing this area after making 
a visit to friends. Asa result of his labors 
in the tar, he was forced to burn his shoes 
and his only ‘Sunday’ coat. Let us hope 
that substantial compensation has since 
awaited him. 


* 


In the “Evening Standard” of 27th De- 
cember last a correspondent, “N. H.,” a 
Roman Catholic, stated that in 1920 he 
was so terrified by a blackmail gang that 
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he procured some poison with the inten- 
tion of ending his life. ““A nun suddenly 
appeared at my side,” he continues. ‘She 
took the flask out of my hand. I was 
too amazed to speak. She told me to go 
to Confession at once, adding that the 
priest would tell me a better way out of 
my difficulties. With that she vanished. 
What happened to the flask was a mys- 
tery. I never saw it again. The priest to 
whom I went gave me excellent advice. 
The cause of my worry ceased and all 
turned out well. Seven years later, one 
Sunday evening, I was passing the Gro- 
trian Hall in Wigmore Street when a 
heavy and unexpected shower came on. 
I stepped under the portico to shelter, 
and was told that a spiritualist medium 
was in the hall conducting a service. Im- 
agine my surprise when the medium, 
whom I had never seen before, turned 
to me and said, ‘A nun is standing by 
your side, and she asks you if her way 
was not the better way. She is telling 
me that she once took a bottle from you, 
which she is still keeping, and is safer 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


in her hands than in yours.’ ” 

From the same paper we quote the fol- 
lowing, published in their issue for 20 
February 1931, in a letter from their 
Portsmouth correspondent. 

A remarkable story of a spirit message 
received from Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
was told by his son, Mr. Dennis Conan 
Doyle, when he spoke at a Spiritualists’ 
meeting at Southsea. 

Three weeks ago, he said, a man whom 
he knew only slightly said that he had 
received a message from Sir Arthur. The 
message was: 

Tell the boys that I am very glad 
they have got the Chitty. Tell them 
to be very careful of her. 

Mr. Dennis Conan Doyle explained 
that only two weeks before that message 
he had bought a famous old racing car, 
“Chitty Bang-Bang.”” His purchase had 
been kept a secret. 

Since his father died last July, Sir 
Arthur had kept in constant touch with 
his family, Mr. Conan Doyle said, and 
had given them considerable advice. 


OBITUARY 
GEORGE VALE OWEN 


We regret to record the death of Revd. 
George Vale Owen, the former vicar of 
orford (Lancashire, Eng.); a veteran 
spiritualist whose writings and activities 
as a lecturer have done much to popular- 
ise knowledge of psychical matters 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

The script which came through his 
hand was first published at the close of 
the world-war by the enterprise of the 
Harmsworth press and its appearance 
week by week in one of the leading Sun- 
day papers created a furore. All the 
material was subsequently reprinted in 


book form under the general title “Life 
beyond the Veil”. 
Although not by any means the first 
clergyman of the Church of England to 
embrace the doctrines of spiritualism 
(Archdeacon Colley being a notable fore- 
runner in this respect) yet he will be re- 
membered as a pioneer in the practical 
adoption of its principles in the work of 
a parish clergyman and the pulpit of a 
parish church. His adhesion to its tenets 
brought about his severance from official 
duties as a pastor and no doubt entailed 
severe material sacrifice. He passed, after 


a painful illness, at the age of 61 at his 
home in Farnborough, Kent, on the 8th 
March. 

The writer of this note knew him weil 
and has more than once taken the chair 
at his lectures in England. All who 
came in contact with Mr. Vale Owen 
were impressed by his gentle and kindly 
personality and the quiet consistency of 
his conviction and purpose of human ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Vale Owen came to America in 
1923 and gave many lectures. His ex- 
periences were chronicled later in his 
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book “On tour in the U. S. A.” It is re- 
lated that his attention was first drawn 
to the subject of spiritualism when a 
member of his Bible class asked him what 
he thought of it. At the time, he was en- 
tirely sceptical, but he decided that it was 
his duty to investigate. He obtained 
evidence which he found convincing and 
later developed the power of automatic 
writing. His frank adoption of spiritual- 
istic tenets created difficulties in his min- 
istry and eventually he found it nec- 
essary to resign his living. 


DR. ROBIN 


J. TILLYARD 


A. BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE BY THE EpiTor, INTRODUCTORY TO His RECORD WHICH 
FOLLOWS OF A SEANCE FOR OBSERVATION OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE 
“MARGERY” MEDIUMSHIP 


Readers will recall the fact that it was 
Sir William Crookes who, as a chemist 
and physicist of distinction, first made a 
breach in the walls of the stronghold of 
official science. The controversy stirred 
by his proclamation of faith in the medi- 
umistic phenomena he had witnessed was 
deepened and rendered more acute by the 
fact that he was a member of the Royal 
Society of England. The Fellowship of 
this historic Society is a privilege accorded 
to few, and only to those who have well 
earned the right to be listened to when 
speaking ex cathedra. 

Once again and with no uncertain 
voice, a Fellow of the Royal Society gives 
his considered verdict in favor of the 
reality of certain of the physical phe- 
nomena of mediumship. And the time 
being now ripe for a more general un- 
derstanding and acceptance of these phe- 
nomena as a part, and an integral part, 
of the scheme of nature and the evolu- 
tionary processes of life, we do not doubt 
that what Dr. Tillyard has to say will be 
pondered by ail serious thinkers. 


It is as an entomologist that Dr. 
Robin J. Tillyard has chiefly earned dis- 
tinction. Zoology has been his study. For 
eight years (1920-1928) he was Head of 
the Biological Department of the Caw- 
thorn Institute, later becoming its As- 
sistant-Director. He has since been ap- 
pointed Chief Entomologist to the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. The study of 
insect life with its strange permutations 
and metamorphoses would not improba- 
bly predispose their student to a view of 
the phenomenon of physical death as but 
another metamorphosis of greater signi- 
ficance to man, implying the release of 
the matured ethereal psyche from the out- 
worn chrysalis of the physical body. At 
least it may be said that an entomologist 
can of all men most logically and with 
least strain upon his philosophical prin- 
ciples accept and give endorsement to the 
concept of the ‘subtle body’ and its con- 
tinued vitality and power as suggested in 
the phenomenon of the thumbprints of 
the discarnate human entity. 
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THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 
(1) A Solus Sitting 


By R. J. TILLYARD, M. A., ScD., F. R. S. 
PRELIMINARY RECORD OF EVENTS 


In 1926, Dr. Tillyard, passing across 
America on his way to London, had cer- 
tain psychic experiences in the presence 
of the medium Margery. On reaching 
London he made in the columns of 
“Nature”, a leading scientific periodical 
in England, a plea for a wider and more 
generous outlook on the part of science 
towards psychical research. 

Sir Richard Gregory, The Editor ot 
“Nature” published in that Journal (Aug. 
18, 1928, no. 3068, vol. 122, p. 229 et 
seq.) editorial comment on a paper by 
Dr. Tillyard in the same number (p. 243- 
246). 

Sir Richard said: “One of the reasons 
why scientific investigators hestitated to 
undertake research into these problems 
was the uncertainty that, however faith- 
fully they might follow up clues, they 
were unlikely to be able to reach precise 
conclusions.” He then went on, in his 
amible way, to dissect Dr. Tillyard’s re- 
port of sittings and concluded: “We be- 
lieve that Dr. Tillyard will have to bring 
much more convincing evidence of the 
actual existence of Walter's spiritual per- 
sonality than that presented by him in 
his article before it can pass the critical 
bar of science.” 

In May and June, 1928, Dr. Tillyard 
found himself again in Boston en route 
from New Zealand to London. There 
and then he had the sittings with Mar- 
gery which were published in “Nature” 
August 18, 1928. In England he was 
made Honorary Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. He had several con- 
ferences with Sir Oliver Lodge on physical 
psychic phenomena in general and the 


Margery experiments in particular. 

Just prior to Dr. Tillyard’s return to 
New Zealand by way of Boston, Sir Oliver 
Lodge wrote the following letter to Dr. 
Crandon, dated July 13, 1928: 


Sik OLIvER LopGe’s LETTER 
Dear Dr. Crandon: 

I hear from Tillyard that he is return- 
ing to Australia via America. He is, | 
believe, writing about his experiences 
with “Margery” in “Nature.” If his 
article is admitted, it will be an important 
step towards challenging the attention of 
the scientific world. 

He has an idea that it would diminish 
the opportunities for accusation of col- 
lusion if he were allowed a solitary sitting 
with “Margery” in a room arranged by 
himself, of course with your approval; 
and thinks that if he got results under 
those conditions, the sceptics would be 
reduced to accuse him of collusion,— 
which, considering his position as a scien- 
tific man, would be too absurd. I know 
that he is much impressed with “Mar- 
gery’, appreciating her highly from every 
point of view, and you might have con- 
fidence that he would treat her fairly. 

More than that I cannot say, since you 
know what is reasonable and permissible 
far better than I do. It is not a privilege 
that I would recommend you to grant to 
many people; though if it were feasible 
I should value it myself. 

I trust that she keeps in good health, 
and that you neither of you have been 
bothered with any recent controversies. 


Yours sincerely, 
(signed) Oliver Lodge. 


THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP, A SOLUS SITTING 


Dr. Tillyard arrived in Boston about in at 9:15 


August Ist, and was present at several 
sittings, and on August 10, 1928 he had 
his long-desired sitting alone with the 
medium in a place strange to them both. 

Mr. E. E. Dudley, who assisted in the 
preparations for the séance and was out- 
side the door during its course, made the 
following notes: 


Mr. DupDLEy’s Nores 


August 10, 1928 

At 353 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
(Office of J. J. Skirball, M.D.) 

Psyche searched before and after sitting 

by Miss Landstrom (Miss Y.). Dr. R. J. 

Tillyard and Mr. E. E. Dudley searched 

by Dr. Skirball (Dr. X.). No one else in 

the room at any time. 

Preparations for finger-prints and Voice- 
Cut-Out machine brought from Lime 
Street. Psyche wore only bathrobe, 
stockings and shoes. Was under control 
of Miss Y. from time that she was 
searched until tied in chair and from close 
of sitting until again searched. Psyche’s 
wrists taped to arms of “windsor chair 
with one inch surgeon’s tape. Ankles 
taped to chair, legs in same way. Approxi- 
mately 24 inches of tape in each piece. 
Ties cross-marked to wrists and to stock- 
ings by Dr. Tillyard. E. E. D. left the 
room as soon as taping was finished and 
did not re-enter until Psyche had left at 
close of sitting. R.J.T. alone with psyche 
throughout sitting. Margery so secured 
to chair as to be unable to move feet or 
wrists and hands could not touch table. 

Séance opened at 9:12 p.m. Dr. Cran- 
don, Miss Y., E. E. Dudley, in hall with 
door closed and locked by R. J. T., did 
not enter room at any time. Walter came 
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p-m. Called out to Dr. Skir- 
ball (oculist) “Hello, Eyeball, who's the 
blonde?” (Nurse is blonde). 

Walter whistled a great deal, talked 
more or less with R. J. T. who put hot 
water in dish and a piece of marked wax 
as requested by Walter. The approximate 
times of completing the three finger-prints 
were 9:22, 9:25, and 9:29 p.m. 

At 9:30 R. J. T. said that he was 
putting on the Voice-Cut-Out. Just before 
this, I think it was, Walter said that he 
might not have enough energy and R.J.T. 
said, “If you haven’t enough why not take 
some from me?” Walter, “Because you 
haven't any.” 

With the V-C-O unbalanced by Mar- 
gery, Walter said, ‘Hello, Skirball, 
skittish Skirball.” 

9:37 R. J. T. announces that V-C-O test 
is finished, that he has removed tapes 
and that marks were intact. Said, “Wal- 
ter says that he is going to work on my 
back.” Sitting finished at 9:42 p. m. 
Psyche searched by nurse. Nothing sus- 
picious was found at any of the examina- 
tions. 

At close of sitting Psyche’s back, over 
the 12th dorsal and first lumbar vertebrae, 
showed red and swollen and she said it 
was painful. This condition was not there 
before the séance and her back had been 
protected by a small and very soft pillow. 
All discomfort from this cause had prac- 
tically disappeared one hour later. 

Note: On return to 10 Lime St. the 
phonograph was supernormally started as 
we entered lower hall. Three normal 


negative prints of the Walter thumb were 
obtained at this sitting. One shows a well- 
marked joint line. 


(signed) E. E. Dudley. 
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DR. R. J. TILLYARD’S NOTES 


OF His SEANCE WITH ‘MARGERY’ 


Held by him Solus in the Consulting Room of Dr. J. J. Skirball of Boston, Mass. 
(This being his seventh sitting with this Medium) 


Object of the Séance:- Previous séances 
held in May and June had proved con- 
clusively the genuineness of the pheno- 
mena under conditions in which both Dr. 
Crandon and the Séance Room at 10 Lime 
Street had been eliminated. In the séance 
of June 1st, 1928, seven Walter thumb- 
prints had been obtained under strict test 
conditions in a small room in Dr. Richard- 
son's house, with only Dr. Tillyard and 
Captain Fife, the finger-print expert, pre- 
sent. 

It was, therefore, obvious that any at- 
tack on the accuracy of these results must 
be directed against the bona fides of either 
Dr. Richardson or Captain Fife, or both. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, foreseeing this, had 
strongly urged Dr. Tillyard to press Dr. 
Crandon for a sitting alone with Margery 
in a strange room, to see whether the phe- 
nomena could be repeated under such 
conditions. Dr. Tillyard foresaw obvious 
objections to this procedure, but was will- 
ing that Sir Oliver should write to Dr. 
Crandon and state the case, and also 
agreed to write to Dr. Crandon himself, 
putting himself unreservedly in his 
hands, and promising to agree to any con- 
ditions he might make. He suggested ask- 
ing Professor Brues for the use of a room 
in the Bussey Institution, and to have 
Mrs. Brues search the medium and report 
the result; but this was turned down, as 
it was feared that opposition of Harvard 
University to the experiments might pre- 
judice Professor Brues. The idea of 
getting a private suite of rooms in a hotel 
was rejected, partly because of the nec- 
essity of protecting the name of the 
medium, and partly because of the dif- 


ficulty of getting a bare room with plain 
wooden furniture that could not be 
damaged, and a supply of hot water. 
Finally it was decided to approach Dr. 
X.* an eye-specialist, mot associated 
with the Crandon group, who has a fine 
suite of suitable rooms in a leading street 
in Boston. Dr. X. gave his consent. The 
room was shut up for some hours before 
the séance began, with double blinds 
drawn, and nobody allowed to enter it. 

Dr. Crandon imposed no conditions 
whatever, and undertook not to enter the 
room nor to let anyone else enter it ex- 
cept Mr. E. E. Dudley, who was selected 
to help Dr. Tillyard affix the surgeon’s 
tape to the medium and to carry in some 
of the apparatus. 

Preparation:- At 8:45 p.m. Mr. Dudley 
arrived at 10 Lime Street, and took charge 
of the large Richardson Voice Cut-out 
machine which was to be taken to Dr. 
X’s. Dr. Tillyard took charge of Mar- 
gery's séance garments, which he had 
previously searched, also two small, soft, 
white pillows, a medium-sized, rather 
flattish dish for the hot water, a small 
round dish for cold water, a white cloth 
folded longitudinally for the dental wax 
to rest upon, a small towel to protect the 
medium from scalding when the hot water 
was poured out, and a large kettle for 
hot water. Dr. Tillyard had also pre- 
pared, an hour previously, a set of plates 
of the dental wax, called “Kerr”, mark- 
ing six pieces with the numbers 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 respectively, and making an equiva- 
lent number of notches along the edge of 
each piece. The bottom left-hand corner 


* Dr. J. J. Skirball. 
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of each piece, turned upside down, was 
also broken off and similarly marked for 
identification. The pieces of wax were 
put into a box and carried in Dr. Till- 
yard’s pocket. 

Margery, Dr. Crandon, Mr. Dudley 
and Dr. Tillyard drove thus in Dr. Cran- 
don’s car through Boston to Dr. X’s 
rooms, where they were received by Dr. 
X and his lady assistant Miss Y. Miss Y. 
took Margery into a back room and dis- 
robed her, searched her very thoroughly, 
including her mouth, teeth and_ hair, 
robed her in her séance garments, and 
led her back into the consulting room. 
Her statement is attached herewith. Dr. 
X. then proceeded to search Dr. Tillyard, 
taking his coat off and putting it away, 
examining everything in his waistcoat and 
trousers pockets, including the inside of 
his two spectacle cases and a small box 
of pills, and feeling him carefully all over 
right down to and including his shoes. 
His statement is also appended. 

Dr. Tillyard and Mr. Dudley arranged 
the séance in a suitable part of the very 
large consulting room. A dark, three- 
sided screen was set up with its back to 
the large windows, through which a cer- 
tain amount of light percolated even when 
both sets of blinds were drawn. A plain 
wooden chair was placed in position for 
the medium, inside the screen, and a small 
plain deal wooden table was put in front 
of it. A second plain chair was put to the 
left of the medium’s for Dr. T., and a 
standing electric light, with red globe and 
bendable arm was arranged to left of and 
a little back from the side of the screen, 
in such a position that Dr. T. could mani- 
pulate it with his right hand, and throw 
the light on the table without lighting 
up the medium’s face too strongly. Dr. 
T. carefully examined the table and 
chairs, and noted that they were of the 
plainest make, without any secret hollows 
or drawers in them. 
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Mr. Dudley placed the Richardson 
Voice Machine on a side table, and 
alongside of it he put an electric torch, 
for Dr. T’s use to activate the luminous 
paint on the floats and top of the U-tube. 
Dr. T. arranged the two dishes on the 
table, folded the cloth longitudinally and 
put it into the larger dish, arranged the 
small towel so as to protect the medium 
from scalding, and put the unopened box 
of Kerr on the table. Miss Y. brought 
in the kettle of hot water which had been 
heated to boiling, and Dr. T. placed it 
on a large pail to the left of his chair. 
Mr. Dudley then withdrew to the door, 
outside of which Dr. Crandon, Dr. X. 
and Mr. Dudley stayed during the séance. 
Miss Y. led Margery in, reported a 
negative result of her search, handed 
Margery to Dr. T. and withdrew also. 
Door was shut and locked. Strong red 
light on. Dr. T. led Margery to her chair, 
sat her down in it, and arranged a soft 
pillow for her back. He then placed a 
second pillow for his own back, as Walter 
had said he would try to do something 
for the arthritis in his back, and that he 
would have to try to recline in his chair. 

Dr. T. next called Mr. Dudley back in- 
to the room to help him to fix Margery 
in the chair with adhesive tape bandages. 
The four of these were cut off about two 
feet long each, and were placed tightly 
around bare wrists, binding these to the 
two arms of the chair, and around her 
stockinged ankles, binding these closely 
to the legs of the chair. Dr. T. then 
took a thick blue marking pencil and cross- 
marked each bandage in two places so 
that the lines ran well out on both sides 
on to the skin of M’s wrists and also 
across on her white stockings. It was 


quite impossible for M. to move either 
her hands or her feet from the strapping 
without betraying the fact by the changed 
positions of these blue pencil lines. 
When binding M’s. left arm to chair, 
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she complained that it hurt her. T. 
examined it and found a large bluish red 
bruise on it, a little above the wrist. M. 
said it had come during the previous 
séance while DeWyckoff was alone with 
her, and that W. had stated that he had 
drawn teleplasm out from the skin there 
and that it would be sore for a day or 
two. T. was careful not to put the tape 
too close to the bruise. 

Mr. Dudley now withdrew, and the 
large heavy door was shut and locked. 
Inside the room were only M., bound in 
her chair, and Dr. T. Outside the door 
were Dr. Crandon, Dr. X., Mr. Dudley, 
and Miss Y. 

Red light out. M. lay back in her chair 
and sighed. T. sat in his chair holding 
her left hand. She was very restless. 
Shafts of light were coming in from che 
windows, and as M. did not seem com- 
fortable T. addressed her and asked 
whether there was too much light. She 
was half awake and complained of a par- 
ticular bright shaft on the wall to her 
right. T. located this as due to one blind 
being not fully drawn down; he went to 
the window and drew the blinds well 
down and fixed the edges so that only 
a slight line of light came through. 
Nevertheless the room was never really 
dark and T. could dimly see the door and 
various objects throughout the séance. 

Red light out again. M. appeared more 
comfortable, and went to sleep holding 
T’s. right hand in her left. 

With M. asleep, Walter soon came 
through with a “Hello, Tillyard’’ and a 
loud and piercing whistle. He called out 
loud greetings to the people outside the 
door, and made a pun on Dr. X’s. name, 
which caused laughter. He also called 
out “Who's the charming blonde?” re- 
ferring to Miss Y. T. explained that she 
was Dr. X’s assistant, and he said “Whew, 
he seems to specialize in blondes”. He 
then began whistling most vigorously and 
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beautifully an old Canadian hymn tune 
(not known to Dr. T.), and went right 
through an eight line verse of it with 
beautiful modulations from piano to 
forte. T. asked him what it was, and he 
replied “God save the King, of course’, 
which made T. laugh. Later on, W. 
whistled the Wedding March from 
Lohengrin equally beautifully. T. said 
“That's no good now, Walter, as J. D’s 
girl has chucked him.” W. said “Too 
bad, too bad; tell him from me that he'll 
get over it.” Right through this séance 
W. whistled almost continuously and 
with tremendous power and effect, and 
his voice was clearer and stronger than T. 
had ever heard it before. 

After about five minutes, W. told T. 
to put on the light and put in the first 
piece of Kerr. T. did so, and W. said 
“Whew, that water’s hot; I’ve scorched 
myself.” T. reported this to Dudley, who 
asked whether it was his hand that was 
scorched. “No” said W., “It’s the tip of my 
tail. That water is as hot as....!” After a 
minute or so, T. heard slight splashings 
in the water, and then movements indicat- 
ing the handling of the cloth, followed 
by movement of the wax in the further 
basin containing the cold water. Soon W. 
said “Put on the light and take the print 
out, and put another piece of wax in.” 
T. did so, and W. said ‘You'd better 
make sure that there is something on it,” 
so T. examined the wax in good red 
light and saw a thumb-print on it. He 
asked W. whether he should put the 
light out, and W. said ‘No, go ahead, 
put it in right away.” T. looked at M. 
who was asleep, with her head slightly 
inclined to the right. He could not see 
any luminous teleplasm owing to the 
red light being so strong, but noticed 
that the outline of her face was quite 
blurred. W. talked not once, but many 
times during this séance, in bright red 
light, his voice mostly coming from inside 
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the cabinet to the right of M. and a little 
above her head, but sometimes lower 
down and near the table. | 

T. put in a second piece of wax and 
put out the light. W. said the water was 
getting a bit too cool, so T. put on the 
light and poured in a little more hot 
water, protecting the medium from pos- 
sible scalding by holding the towel be- 
tween her and the table. W. worked 
away in the dark on this piece and soon 
had a fine print done, which T. took out 
of the cool water and examined. Light 
out again. W. said he guessed the cloth 
wanted arranging and a lot more hot 
water put in, so T. put on the light, 
straightened the cloth, poured in a lot more 
hot water, protecting the medium with the 
towel, and then put in a third piece of 
wax. W. said this was all right, and got 
to work on it right away. When he took 
the cloth out, he said, “I guess this cloth 
wants squeezing out,” and T. could hear 
him doing it and the water trickling about 
on the table. W. said “I guess you've 
got enough thumb-prints, Tillyard; take 
this one out and put on the voice 
machine.” T. put on red light, retrieved 
the third print, and almost at once M. 
was awake and complained that some 
water had poured into her lap. T. 
mopped some of it up. The cloth was 
lying quite squeezed up on the edge of 
the table. T. put away the three thumb- 
prints,* and went across to the side table 
to get the voice machine. He turned on 
the electric torch, with his back to M. 
and strongly activated the two luminous 
floats and the luminous band around the 
top of the tube. He then brought the 
voice machine to the table and placed 
it in position. M. said that if anything 
went wrong with it she would “M-m-m” 
three times, and that T. must then put 
on the light again and rearrange the 
mouth-piece. T. then placed the mouth- 


* See note at end of record. Ed. 


piece in M’s mouth and put the light out. 
M. blew up the floats and they sagged 


back; she did this five or six times, but 


could not hold the floats up. She then 
said “M-m-m” and T. put on the light 
and found that the junction of the glass 
mouth-piece and the armoured tube was 
leaking slightly. Pushing the glass portion 
a little further in, T. replaced the mouth- 
piece in M’s mouth and put the light out. 
This time M. blew the float up and kept 
them poised for over half a minute. W. at 
once spoke and said to T. “Well, here I am, 
what do you want me to say.” T. taken 
aback said ‘Say anything you like, Wal- 
ter” and W. at once said, mockingly “Say 
anything you like, Walter.” W. then 
spoke a sentence addressed to Dr. X., 
choosing words full of sibilants, which 
sibilants need lip work. T. then asked W. 
to whistle, which he did very clearly and 
loudly for some seconds. W. then made 
a few more remarks and T. said he was 
satisfied. M. let the float fall back and T. 
put on the light and took the mouth- 
piece out of her mouth. T. noted her 
hands still tightly affixed to the chair. 
Light out again. W. said he now 
wanted to try to do something for T’s 
back, but it was essential that he should 
try to lie back in his chair relaxed, just 
as if he were going to sleep. T. said he 
would do so, and that W. could put him 
into a trance if he wished. W. said “No 
fear, you won't go into a trance, just lie 
back and relax.” T. arranged his pillow 
comfortably, saw that M. was all right 
and asleep again, and put out the light. 
W. said several times, “Relax, you must 
relax” and T. did so, so successfully that 
he began to feel drowsy and told W. he 
thought he could go to sleep. W. said 
“No, just keep as you are; I’m doing 
something to your back. Now I want you 
to remember this; when the medium 
wakes up, you are to examine her back, 
and you will see that I have done some- 
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thing.” T. all this time remained drowsy 
but could feel some indefinable change 
in his back, giving a slight suggestion of 
straightening up and the removal of a 
dull sort of pain which he had felt in his 
vertebrae for two or three weeks. After 
about five minutes, W. said ‘Well, that’s 
done; don’t forget to look at her back. 
Goodbye Tillyard, good-night all.” T. 
turned up the red light and called out 
that the sitting was finished. M. woke up 
slowly and asked T. not to put the bright 
light on for a little while. T. waited and 
then put on the full white light. M. said 
her back was hurting her a lot. T. tried 
to open the big door, which had got 
stuck, and finally he managed to open 
it with some difficulty. T. proceeded to 
examine M’s strap. controls, with the 
others standing around, and found them 
all intact. The blue pencil marks were all 
exactly in position and it was clear that 
she had not moved hand or foot during 
the séance. M. complained of the pain 
in her back and also in her left arm, and 
implored T. to remove the left arm 
bandage first. T. did this with difficulty, 
as the warm weather had made the 
strapping very sticky and it was wound 
twice round her and thoroughly glued to- 
gether. T. had to pull it quickly across 
the skin to avoid causing M. too much 
pain. An examination of the left arm 
showed that the bruised area had spread 
a lot, and was now about an inch and a 
half long. T. next removed the other 
wrist-strap, and then the two leg straps, 
noting the positions of the blue pencil 
markings on the white stockings. T. then 
reported to Dr. Crandon Walter’s request 
about examining M’s back, and suggested 
that Miss Y. should search her and dis- 
robe her in the room while all the rest 
withdrew, and then Miss Y. could report 
if she found anything. All withdrew 
from the room except Margery and Miss 
Y., and the door was shut. Miss Y. 


called out shortly afterwards, and the 
door was slightly opened; she stated that 
there was a huge bluish red bruise on 
M’s back covering two vertebrae. Dr. 
Crandon was willing that T. should ex- 
amine it, but T. said he would be satis- 
fied to see it from the doorway. Miss Y. 
then draped Margery and placed her half 
leaning over a chair, back to the door, 
with the strong white electric light from 
the ceiling shining down on her. The 
men all could see quite plainly a large 
dark blue-red bruise covering the two 
vertebrae, which Miss Y. reported were 
the twelfth dorsal and first lumbar. Dur- 
ing the séance, these had been protected 
by the pillow. T. remarked that these 
were the two vertebrae in his back which 
had been most badly damaged by arth- 
ritis; his own back was feeling immensely 
better, but he naturally felt upset at Mar- 
gery'’s vicarious suffering. 

The door being again closed, Miss Y. 
robed Margery, and the séance closed 
with thanks and farewells by all to Dr. 
X. and Miss Y. T. gathered up the four 
adhesive straps and got Dr. X. to put 
each into a separate envelope with U. S. 
stamp on it as an exhibit. 

Total time of séance about forty min- 
utes. 

Weather hot and sultry, very unsuitable 
for a good séance. Soon after our return 
to Lime Street, rain began to fall, and 
there was considerable lightning and 
thunder. M. and Dudley both appeared 
completely worn out. Walter says that 
he gets a good deal of power out of him, 
and that he can only get in out of heavy, 
well-fleshed men. When T. said to W. 
during the séance, “Walter, you can take 
some teleplasm out of me if you wish’, 
W. retorted, I can’t; you haven't 
got any.” T. is very thin, without any 
spare flesh. 

On our return to Lime Street Walter 
started the Victrola playing before any- 
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body got beyond the hall. 

(signed) R. J. Tillyard. 
Aug. 11th, 1928 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

* KOK 


A Nore oF OTHER ‘SOLUS’ SITTINGS 


It is furthermore, pertinent to report 
in this place the fact that similar strictly- 
controlled “‘solus’’ sittings, with the pro- 
duction of typical Walter thumbprints, 
have been accorded to Dr. F.C.S. Schiller 
of Oxford (9-10-28), Dr. M.W. Richard- 
son (8-7-28), Captain John J. Fife (8-26- 
27), and Mr. Joseph DeWyckoff (8-9-28). 


* * * 


TESTIMONY OF Dr. JOSEPH J. SKIRBALL 
M.D. AND His AssisTANT 
(Dr. X and Miss Y.) 
ADDRESSED TO SIR OLIVER LODGE 


August eleventh, 1928 
Dear Sir Oliver Lodge: 

Mrs. Crandon (Margery), Dr. R. J. 
Tillyard and Mr. E. E. Dudley came to 
my office in Boston, Massachusetts on 
August tenth at nine p.m. They brought 
with them dentalwax and two shallow 
crockery dishes for making finger-prints. 

I examined Dr. Tillyard and Mr. Dud- 
ley and found that they had nothing in 
their pockets or on their persons except 
keys, chains, spectacles. My nurse, Miss 
A. Landstrom, examined Margery (clad 
only in bathrobe, stockings and shoes) 
and found nothing. These examinations 
were at 9:05 P. M. 

Margery and Dr. Tillyard were alone 
in my office, with door closed and 
guarded by me. After the sitting, a 
second examination was made at 9:40 p. 
m. in my office and disclosed nothing. 
Margery showed, however, an area of 
denuded epithelium together with sub- 
cuticular hemorrhage one and three- 
quarter inches by one-half inch on the 
anterior aspect of the left forearm extend- 


ing to a point about two inches above 
the upper end of the taping. Further 
examination showed the skin from the 
twelfth dorsal and first lumbar spine was 
red and tender, despite the fact that Mrs. 
Crandon used a soft pillow (previously 
examined) between her back and the | 
chair during the séance. 

Very truly yours, 

(signed) Joseph J. Skirball, M. D. 

(signed) Amy E. Landstrom, R.N. 

* eR OK 


LETTER OF Dr. R. J. TILLYARD TO SIR 
OLIVER LODGE 
Boston, Mass. 
August 11, 1928 
My dear Lodge, 

The TILLyarD Solus séance took place 
last night, between 9 and 10 p.m., in hot 
muggy weather, not suitable for good 
séance work, with a thunderstorm brew- 
ing which broke shortly after our return 
home. It was by far the most wonderful 
séance I have ever attended, and as far 
as I am concerned now I should not worry 
if I never had another sitting in my life. 
Dr. Crandon made no conditions and 
placed Margery unreservedly in my hands. 
I think the arrangements which we made 
were scientifically severe and at the same 
time put on record the most marvelous 
result in the whole history of psychical 
research. I am sending you my full report 
(first writing) of this séance, and wish 
you to consider the following sugges- 
tions: 

(1) I would like a short account of 
the séance to appear in NATURE, but 
only after the criticisms of my previous 
article have been completed. | 

(2) I would also like to publish the 
complete account, with a photograph of 
one of the thumb-prints and also. photos 
of Margery’s and my own right thumb- 
prints, in the S.P.R. 

I will attach to the account Dr. X’s 
Statement as to his searching of myself; 
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Miss Y’s statement about her two search- 
ings of Margery; and the statement about 
the damage to her back; also the full 
names and address of Dr. X and Miss Y. 
for you to file and keep. 

It seems to me quite impossible to find 
a single flaw in this wonderful result. 

Whether Science, under its present 


limitations, can ever hope to offer any ex- 


planation, philosophic or otherwise, of 
these extraordinary phenomena I very 
much doubt myself. But my object is to 
record scientifically that they do occur, 
that they are part of the phenomena of 
Nature, and that Science, which is the 
search for Truth and for Knowledge, can 
only ignore them at the deadly peril of 
its own future existence as a guiding 
force for the world. This séance is, for 
me, the culminating point of all my 
psychical research; I can now say, if I 
so desire, Nunc Dimittis, and go on 
with my own legitimate entomological 
work. For you, my very dear friend, who 
have never seen anything like this, I can 
only ask that you and your whole family, 
will accept my statement as absolute 


truth, knowing me as you do, and that it 
may bring added comfort and certainty 
to you all, if such are needed to you who 
already believe with your whole hearts. 

As for Margery and her husband, not 
one man in ten thousand could have 
handed over his wife trustingly to a com- 
parative stranger as Dr. Crandon did last 
night, and not one woman in ten thou- 
sand could have faced such a situation 
bravely, as Margery did. The privilege 
granted me by them I shall always hold 
to be one of the greatest events in my 
life, and they are now bound closely to 
me by spiritual bonds which can never be 
broken, and which, I am fully persuaded, 
will last over into that wonderful life of 
which Death is only the Entrance Gate. 

Farewell, and God bless you, and many 
thanks for your splendid aid and advice 
which helped me to gain this great result. 
My love to you all and very best wishes 
for your continued welfare. 

Your affectionate friend 
(signed) ROBIN TILLYARD. 

P. S. I must not omit paying tribute to 

Walter—the finest “ghost” I know of. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR 


It would have been gratifying to have 
been able to offer readers an illustration 
of the ‘Walter’ thumbprints obtained by 
Dr. Tillyard. We find however, on in- 
quiry, that after study and identification 
of these prints by him, they were taken 
by him to Australia. The lack of these 
will however be felt the less on account 


of the magnificent print we reproduce 
here, recently obtained at a sitting with 
“Margery” by M. W. H. Button, Pre- 
sident of the American Society for Psychic 
Research, who contributes the most valu- 
able supplement to Dr. Tillyard’s record, 
which will be found on the ensuing pages 
of this Journal. 
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TECHNIQUE OF CONTROL 


WILLIAM H. BUTTON 
THE A. P.. &. 


RY MEDIUMSHIP 


‘THUMB PRINT, MARCH 11, 1931 


To those familiar. with the circumstances 
surrounding the sittings that have been 
thus controlled this suggestion might 
well seem disingenuous. I have been 
trussed up at Lime Street according to 
chjs method with my knees in contact 
with the table, and was able to tilt the 
table slightly at the risk of having 
anything on it slide off the far side but 
found myself not so gifted in dexterity 
as to be able to reach any article on the 
table, let alone manipulate it afterwards. 
Possibly others are more skillful. I, how- 
ever, remain convinced that the suggested 
use of the fingers cannot be resorted to 
if the control is properly applied. 

Nevertheless the careful attention of 
many sitters has been given and much dis- 
comfort of the medium has been in- 
curred in this series of experiments which 
form an important chapter in psychical 
research. It therefore seemed to me that 
if a little additional effort and discom- 
fort could result in the elimination of 
any real or fancied deficiency in the control 
such effort and discomfort were well 
worth while. Any general and non- 
specific criticism of technique or control 
is without value and only irritating and 


. possibly intended to be so. When some 


prestidigitator says that everything can be 
reproduced normally without specifying 
how, one is simply wasting time in try- 
ing to prove the contrary. Such criticism 
has been indulged in on this subject in 
the last fifty years and much ineffectual 
argument has resulted. If, however, a 
specific criticism of technique or of con- 
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trol is made, it should receive attention 
when it is reasonable and sometimes when 
it is not. 

The sensible way to meet such a criti- 
cism would seem to be to reproduce the 
phenomena if possible, under circum- 
stances eliminating the real or fancied 
objection. With these ideas in mind at 
a Lime Street sitting on the evening of 
March 10, 1931, I asked Margery’s con- 
trol, Walter, if he would not produce a 
print when the medium was controlled 
as above indicated with the additional 
control of her hands and fingers by sur- 
geon’s tape. Walter immediately an- 
nounced that he never used the medium’s 
hands or fingers in producing prints and 
that if desired he would attempt to pro- 
duce a print under such additional con- 
trol. There the matter rested for that 
evening and I supposed that some such 
thing might be attempted in the future 
and asked Dr. Richardson to look out for 
it. Walter, however, is a prompt in- 
dividual and evidently does not believe in 
procrastination. During the sitting of 
the next evening he remarked to me that 
if anything was to be done it might as 
well be done quickly and be gotten rid 
of. 

At a sitting on the next evening, March 
11th, Walter was in exuberant spirits. 
After numerous interesting phenomena he 
asked for suggestions as to the next thing 
to be done. No satisfactory suggestion 
being made he announced he would do 
something on his own notion but would 
not tell what it was to be. There were 
nine sitters present beside the medium. 
Walter peremptorily directed them all to 
leave except Dr. Richardson, Captain Fife, 
Mr. Dudley and myself. The others re- 
luctantly left the room and went down- 
stairs. Walter then directed Dr. Richard- 
son to leave the room and guard the 
door. He then directed Dudley to secure 
the medium who was in deep trance. This 
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was done in red light by tying her in 
her chair with a rope passing around her 
chest close under her arm-pits and 
knotting it tightly to the chair back: then 
with half-inch surgeon’s tape strapping 
her wrists, hands and fingers to the arms 
of her chair, taping her ankles to the 
legs of my chair which had been moved 
to a position directly in front of the 
medium’s chair. When the lashing was 
completed Walter requested Dudley to 
depart. Fife was then directed by Walter 
to search the room which he did in the 
red light with the aid of an electric flash- 
light and reported no one present except 
the medium, himself and me. He was 
then directed by Walter to put hot water 
in the proper dish on the table, put in 
wax which he had marked for identifica- 
tion, put out the light and depart. Fife 
having left the room Walter directed me 
to place my hands in contact with the 
medium’s. I also kept my knees and feet 
in contact with hers throughout. I had 
previously ascertained that the hot and 
cold water dishes were in proper condi- 
tion. For Fife’s connection with the fin- 
gerprint experiments I would refer to 
Psychic Research December 1928, page 
693. On Fife’s departure I found myself 
alone with the medium, she being so se- 
cured that she could not possibly move 
hand or foot to any effect. An interesting 
conversation with Walter ensued, which 
is not pertinent to this record except as 
indicated in the report appended. In a 
few moments I heard sounds of move- 
ment on the table, a slight splashing in 


_the water and then Walter said the job 


was done. The wax impressed with a fine 
Walter print was duly retrieved and identi- 
fied as being Fife’s wax. The impression 
was one of the best Walter prints yet ob- 
tained.* The controls were found intact. 
A detailed report of the sitting is ap- 


* See Plate. 
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pended with a reproduction of the thumb 
print obtained. 

I cannot refrain from commenting upon 
the sagacity and efficiency of Walter in 
the above occurrences. He devised every 
precaution and directed it to be carried 
out. I might have thought of locking the 
door but I probably would not have 
thought of posting Richardson outside it 
as a guard nor having the room searched 
as I was so confident no unexpected per- 
son was there. Walter directed what 
should be done with the print and or- 
dered the entire sequence of events. I 
have concluded that Walter himself is 
the one to answer any criticisms that are 
made of him or of his methods. 

OK 
New York, March 13th, 1931. 
SITTING WITH MARGERY AT 10 
LIME STREET, BOSTON, MaASS. 
EVENING OF MARCH 11, 1931, IN 
SEANCE ROOM 
KOK 

Present: Captain Fife, Mr. Button, Dr. 
Crandon, Mr. and Mrs. Litzelmann, Dr. 
and Mrs. Richardson, Miss .. . . Richard- 
son, Mr. Dudley and Medium. Captain 
Fife at right of medium controlling her 
right hand, Mr. Button at left of the 
medium controlling her left hand. Mrs. 
Richardson searched medium with nega- 
tive results before sitting. Sitting began 
about 9 o'clock and medium promptly 
went into deep trance and remained in 
trance throughout sitting. Walter soon 
came through and for something over 
half an hour exhibited various pheno- 
mena of interesting character not here 
reported. At about 9:45 or 9:50 Walter 
announced that he had had enough of 
that but added that conditions were good 
and the power strong and wanted sug- 
gestions as to what he should do next. 
Dudley stated he had something he 
would like to have done whereupon 
Walter said he did not care to do that. 
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Button produced a box of plasticine 
which Dudley had given him for the 
purpose of attempting a fingerprint test 
and stated to Walter that he had that box 
and asked Walter whether he would try 
that. Walter said that was what he had 
been talking about to Dudley and he 
would not use it. Walter then said he 
had something that he would attempt to 
do. When asked what it was he said 
“T will show you.” Thereupon he directed 
that everyone should leave the room and 
go downstairs except Captain Fife, Mr. 
Button, Dr. Richardson and Mr. Dudley. 
The medium was still in deep trance, the 
red light was turned on and everybody 
departed except the four mentioned. The 
light was turned out and Walter directed , 
Dr. Richardson to leave and stay outside 

the door to the séance room. Richardson 
did so. Button, Fife, Dudley and the 
medium were then left in the room alone. 
Walter then announced ‘Button, this is 
your sitting, what do you want to have 
done?” Button said he would like Wal- 
ter’s sugestions. Walter said “All right’ 
and directed Dudley to go downstairs and 
get a large quantity of tape and a large 
amount of strong rope. Dudley did so 
and returned in a few moments with a 
quantity of one-half inch surgeon’s tape 
and a length of rope. Walter then said 
“Button, how will you have the medium 
lashed up?” Button asked ‘“Who is to be 
here?”. Walter said “Only you”. Walter 
asked Button whether he would have 
the medium lashed to him or to the 
chairs. Button said ‘Lash her feet to the 
legs of my chair and her arms and hands 
to the arms of her own chair.” Then 
Walter directed that the table which had 
been directly in front of the medium be 
moved and placed diagonally to Button’s 
left with one corner near the chair of the 
medium. Button was directed by Walter 
to place his chair directly in front of the 
medium’s chair and as close to it as pos- 
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sible which was done, Button still oc- 
cupying the chair. Dudley was then dir- 
ected to secure the medium still in trance. 
In red light he passed the rope around 
the chest of the medium high up under 
the arms and tied one end tightly to the 
top of the center back spindle of the med- 
ium’s chair with two half hitches and the 
rope passing under each arm. The other 
end was wound around the same spindle 
and tied with three knots, the rope hav- 
ing been drawn tight around the med- 
ium’s chest. Each hand of the medium 
was strapped to an arm of her chair with 
surgeon's tape. This tape was passed 
several times around medium’s wrist, 
drawn tight, and her wrists drawn tightly 
to the arms of the chair by passing the 
tape around the chair arms and drawing 
it tight. The fingers of each hand were 
then lashed with surgeon’s tape by a turn 
of the tape just below the first phalanx 
including the thumb and two more turns 
over the four fingers just below the second 
phalanx, tape being drawn tight and 
passed around the arm of the chair. These 
wrist and finger lashings were marked 
with pencil by Button, the markings ex- 
tending across the lashings and on to the 
skin. Both hands were secured in the 
same way. Medium’s ankles were 
strapped respectively to the legs of 
Button’s chair by several turns of sur- 
geon’s tape drawn tight about the bare 
ankles of the medium and then tight 
around the lower ends of the legs of 
Button’s chair. Button’s left knee was be- 
tween the medium’s two knees and his 
right knee was pressing the outside of the 
medium’s left knee and Button’s feet 
were in contact with the feet of the med- 
ium secured as above, and all this contact 
continued throughout the sitting. The hot 
and cold water dishes were on the table, 
the nearest point of any dish to the tips 
of medium’s right hand fingers being 
about sixteen inches. Button examined 
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the dishes. There was a little lukewarm 
water in the hot water dish with the cloth 
for drawing the wax out in place and 
there was considerable cold water in the 
cold water dish. Nothing else in either 
dish. Walter then directed Dudley to 
leave the room which Dudley did leaving 
only Fife, Button and the medium in the 
room, Walter then directed Fife to 
search the room. Fife did this at some 
length, using an electric flashlight, and 
reported there was no one in the room 
except Button, the medium and himself. 
Walter then directed Button to place 
his hands over the medium’s hands and 
in contact therewith continuously from 
this time until the end of the sitting 
which Button did with no variations ex- 
cept in one instance as below indicated. 
Walter then directed Fife to pour hot 
water in the hot water dish and put a 
piece of dental wax (‘“Kerr’’) in the hot 
water and leave the room. Button saw 
Fife pour in the hot water and put in the 
dental wax, said Kerr having peen pre- 
viously marked by Fife for identification. 
Fife then put out the red light and left 
the room leaving nobody in the room ex- 
cept Button and the medium. 

Walter and Button engaged in conver- 
sation on various subjects for three or 
four minutes, Button hearing slight move- 
ments on the table and splashes in the 
water. Presently, about 34 or 4 minutes 
after Fife’s departure, Walter directed 
Button to take the wax out of the water. 
Thereupon Button put his right elbow 
on the left hand of the medium lashed 
as above and his right finger tips on med- 
tum’s right hand and with his left hand 
removed the wax from the cold water 
dish and then resumed the hand control 
above described holding the wax in his 
left hand. Button asked Walter whose 
print had been produced. Walter said it 
was his own. Button requested Walter 
to whistle for him, which Walter did. 
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MR. W. H. 


Walter then directed Button to call Rich- 
ardson and Richardson came in and with 
the aid of the flashlight Button and Rich- 
ardson examined the lashings finding them 
intact and the markings on the wrist and 
finger lashings as originally. Richardson 
turned on red light and shortly thereafter 
the overhead light. Dudley and Fife then 
came in and they also examined the lash- 
ings and pronounced them to be intact. 
The medium came out of trance and ex- 
pressed surprise to find herself lashed as 
described saying that she had not been 
so secured when the sitting began. The 
medium was released, it being necessary 
to cut the tape and rope with a knife. 
Button then led her to the door of the 
room and turned her over to Mrs. Rich- 
ardson who searched her with negative 
results. Button put the wax print in an 
envelope having continuously held it in 
his left hand since taking it out of water 
and took it downstairs and there put his 
initials and the date on the back having 
observed that the wax bore the imprint 
of a thumb, showed it to Fife who identi- 
fied it as his wax by three notches which 
he had put on it prior to the sitting. Fife 
and Dudley examined it and said it was 
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impressed with a Walter thumbprint. 
Button then took possession of the wax 
and took it with him to New York City 
as Walter directed him to do. All séance 
occurrences were in dark except as in- 
dicated. 

Richardson, Dudley and Fife reported 
that no one entered or left the room dur- 
ing the sitting except as above indicated. 
Dudley reported that he left the room at 
10:08 and that Richardson was called in 
at 10:18. Dudley and Fife came into 
the room at 10:22. The loosing of the 
medium was completed at 10:25. The 
above notes are made by Mr. Button at 
his office in New York on the morning of 
March 12th, 1931, from rough notes 
made by him shortly after midnight of . 
the night of March 11th-12th, on the 
train from Boston to New York and are 
signed by the following, each one of 
whom certifies, however, only to the oc- 
currences that are indicated to have hap- 
pened in his or her presence. 

William H. Button 
Josephine L. Richardson 
John W. Fife 

E. E. Dudley 

Mark. W. Richardson 
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CONVERSING ANIMALS 


1. The Signal Code Hypothesis 


By 


ARTHUR GOADBY 


In a previous installment of Psychic 
Research, (April 1929) I discussed the 
theory that Black Bear, the Briarcliff 
pony, was a mere automaton prompted to 
select letters from a rack through a code 
of secret signals addressed to his sensor- 
ium by his trainer, and I stated my convic- 
tion that such a theory was untenable for 
reasons which I specified. This verdict 
however seems to have been challenged 
by Mr. Hereward Carrington who in last 
month’s Psychic Research (March 1931) 
contributes a very interesting and valuable 
paper entitled “Animal Tricks” in which 
he says ‘I witnessed the performances of 
Black Bear and came to the conclusion 
at the time that the results might be ex- 
plicable by means of a certain code.” 
This code he outlines, and his description 
may here be briefly summarised as fol- 
lows: Each signal is duplex, consisting 
of a cue-word associated with a subtle 
shift of body position, and indicates a 
certain one of thirty-six lettered and num- 
bered cards, placed in twelve vertical rows 
before a performing animal on a table. 
The cue-word uttered by the trainer in- 
dicates the particular row in which the 
card lies and the key-position taken in- 
dicates the particular card in that row. 
There are twelve cue-words which are 
concealed in the constant patter of the 
trainer, and there are three body-positions 
successively taken in reference to the 
table, either close to it or near to it, or 
back from it. 

Mr. Carrington comments as follows: 
“This fundamental system can be readily 
extended almost indefinitely in various 
directions, is well-night indetectable when 
well presented and can be taught to a 


horse or a pony as well as a dog.’ 
But he does not particularize exactly what 
he claims for the term “extended in- 
definitely” nor does he cite the case of 
any performing animal known to have 
been trained that way whose education 
was so extended. 

Mr. Carrington since the publication of 
his article has assured me that this system 
is used with many animals exhibited on 
the stage, and that the code, however in- 


definitely extended, must always remain / 


fundamentally the same; that is to say it 
must always consist of a cue-word as- 
sociated with a shift of position. It could 
however be extended to embrace more 
than twelve cue-words, and a letter rack 
could be substituted for a table. Assum- 
ing then that some pony can learn to as- 
sociate twenty-three concealed cue-words 
with twenty-three respective letters and 
numerals strung on a rack in two hori- 
zontal rows instead of three, then we 
would find this system applicable to Black 
Bear. And Mr. Carrington I presume 
would declare the modus operandi to be 
as follows: Barrett the trainer, on re- 
trieving a letter from the pony’s mouth, 
speaks or whispers some casual remark in 
which is concealed a cue-word, then re- 
tires to one of two alternative key-posi- 
tions, one perhaps near the pony’s girdle, 
the other near his tail; the word indicat- 
ing a particular letter on the upper tier 
of the rack, and the position indicating 
that letter or the letter just beneath it 
in the lower tier. 

Now I have long been apprised of this 
dual code system, having learned of it two 
years ago when Mr. Carrington first 
described it in his “letter to the Journal 
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BLACK BEAR: THE BRIARCLIFF PONY 


A. S. P. R.”, and since then I have wit- 
nessed fifteen of Black Bear's perfor- 
mances at many of which I have been 
particularly watchful to detect whether 
Barrett ever made use of it, even request- 
ing others seated in front rows to note 
particularly if he ever whispered secret- 
ly to the pony, or emitted suspicious 
sounds of any kind, such as coughs, 
muffled words, shuffling or tapping with 
the feet, etc., and they invariably have re- 
ported that they could detect none. And 
certainly such sounds would have been 
easily heard if loud, and if faint they would 
be inaudible to the pony since they would 
have been drowned by the commotion in 
the room and by Barrett’s frequent “‘chat- 
tering.” And often likewise I have en- 
deavored to identify any possible cue- 
words, but in vain; and incidentally I 
would here express wonder why Mr. Car- 
rington at the performances he witnessed 
did not detect Barrett's alleged use of this 
code, being well apprised of it. All he 
had to do indeed was to watch for the 
probable recurrence of any particular 
letter and then record Barrett’s words (if 
any) whenever the pony afterwards pro- 
ceeded to select that letter. 

Now in spite of Barrett’s so-called 
“constant chattering’ he often indulged 
in “brilliant periods of silence’, and the 
sufficient and all-conclusive proof that he 
never used this dual code is the well-at- 
tested fact that on many occasions, when 
he was moody or abstracted, he has not 
uttered or whispered a single word for 
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of retrieving the letters and replacing 
them upon the rack, and where in par- 
ticular Black Bear in the total silence of 
his master had successfully negotiated 
even such a difficult word as ‘aviator’. 
Moreover, during the very first experi- 
ment, witnessed by Mr. Bligh Bond and — 
myself, it was noted by both of us that 
at least on one occasion Barrett remained 
silent whilst Black Bear was engaged in 
selecting from the rack the Letter ‘E’. (See 
this Journal for January 1928, p. 19. 
“The Mind in Animals”.) And I pub- 
lished a letter from Mr. Frank Fuller 
wherein he testified to having often wit- 
nessed similar occurrences, and likewise 
many others have verbally testified to me 
to the same effect. 

Returning now to Mr. Carrington’s 
article he desires me to state that he 
wishes to amend a statement in which the 
words “majority” and “all” had been in- 
advertently transposed; and he requests 
that his sentence be read as follows: “It 
is, I believe, unquestionable that a// the 
feats accomplished by a majority of per- 
forming animals may be explained by 
means of simple code signals.” Concern- 
ing the feats of the remainder of “‘per- 
forming animals” he expresses no opinion, 
but he makes a clear distinction between 
these stage performers and the so-called 
“thinking animals” of Elberfeld and 
Mannheim concerning whom he assures 
us that he holds the same opinion as he 
expressed in 1913 when he.declared “‘this 
explanation of a hidden code of signals 


fully half a minute at a time, while the, does not fit the Talking Horses of Elber- 


pony, seemingly oblivious of his master, 
has calmly spelled out words and even 
sentences. Specific instances where this 
occurred I have already related in this 
Journal especially referring to the perfor- 
mance at the Goelet Gallatins where I 


feld, for whose performances I can offer _ 
no explanation.’ And again in 1919 he 

admitted, “I cannot possibly imagine 
what trick could be employed in their 
remarkable feats; for in certain cases re- 
plies were given which seemed to me ab- 


myself conducted the proceedings while ,solutely to exclude the hypothesis that 


Barrett for long periods never spoke a 
word but took part simply to the extent 


1. “Side Shows and Animal 
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signals were given to the horses.”* And 
now in 1931, as he states in his recent 
article in Psychic Research, he still con- 
siders that they “remain a problem,” and 
even admits the probability that certain 
domestic animals such as dogs and horses 
as well as wild animals such as lions and 
tigers occasionally manifest the possession 
of a sixth sense, and even give evidences 
of instinctive prevision and natural tele- 
pathy. 

At any rate I still hold to the opinion 
that any duplex code, that is, any code 
consisting of associated visual and audi- 
tive cues subtle enough to remain “‘in- 
detectable’, would have to be so camou- 
flaged that no normal animal however in- 
telligent could successfully interpret it 
nor respond to it. Depending so com- 
pletely as it does on motor reflexes and 
sub-conscious habits, such a code would 
be instantly thrown into confusion on the 
slightest change of conditions especially 
under such vicissitudes as those to which 
genuine ‘thinking’ animals are often sub- 
jected. And here parenthetically let me 
record an objection to the term “thinking 
animals’, a term imported from Europe. 
All animals “think” and they also in vary- 
ing methods and degrees communicate 
with one another. I would propose the 
term “conversing animals” as being more 
descriptive, and it does not necessarily im- 
ply speech nor prejudge the nature of the 
phenomenon or its cause. 

It has however often been suggested 
that Barrett employed a simple visual 
code and guided the pony by a few im- 
perceptible gestures and inclinations of 
the body, merely as signals, to advance, 
to return, to turn right, turn left, raise 
head, lower head, and that these only 
would suffice to explain all his pheno- 
mena. But one might just as well give 
signals like that to an aerial torpedo. I 
have seen Black Bear pace off on distant 
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errands and perform them as if it totally 
oblivious of his master. If that rather 
mgenue system were in vogue then, when- 
ever the pony selected one of those thirty- 
six tags all dangling so close together on 
the rack, he would have to scrape his 
nose along the whole row until he came 
to the right letter and got the signal to 
stop. But, on the contrary, he launches 
forth direct to his object, never caracoles 
nor zig-zags nor looks backward, for if 
he did that he would bump his head. And 
when he has reached the rack he neither 
fumbles nor hesitates but promptly picks 
off his letter and often waves it in the 
air as a secret signal for his master to 
hurry up and retrieve it. In fact he per- 
forms best left to his own devices. Often 
indeed I have seen Barrett reprimand him 
for selecting an unexpected letter, yet 
Black Bear obstinately has persisted with 
his own intention and always been proven 
right. 

That Barrett did not signal by subtle 
inclinations or gestures was obvious to all 
who witnessed an incident at a lawn party 
held in August 1929 at the summer resi- 
dence of the Henry Ripleys at Newport. 
There were sixty children and twenty 
guests present, among them Mr. and Mrs. 
Theus Munds who had attended one of 
the pony’s “conversaziones’” at Hyslop 
House two years before and who doubt- 
less would testify to the accuracy of this 
account and to the obvious significance of 
the incident. Toward the end of the per- 
formance the children became restless and 
many crowded into the ring, so presently 
fetching from the pony’s van six colored 
handkerchief, I handed them to Mr. Rip- 
ley who placed them upon the shoulders 
of some of the children scattered around 
the lawn, thirty or forty feet distant. 
Then Mr. Ripley returning to Black Bear 
who was grazing in the midst of a group 
of children fully fifteen feet from Barrett, 
he requested Black Bear to “find the boy 
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with the blue handkerchief” and at once 
the pony lifted his head, glanced toward 
the different groups seated or standing on 
the lawn, paced quietly over and found 
that particular youngster. Then at Rip- 
ley's successive commands he wound in 
and out among the children, apparently 
oblivious of his master who stood thirty 
or forty feet away, each time selecting 
the particular colored handkerchief de- 
sired, finally nosing out ‘‘the boy with the 
horn-rimmed spectacles.” During these 
proceedings I focussed my attention on 
Barrett and requested those seated near 
me to do so likewise, and we noted that 
he stood immovable as a statue in the 
midst of a group and invisible from his 
waist down. His chin rested upon his 
right hand, his right elbow rested upon 
his left hand from which dangled the 
whip motionless and pointed downward. 
Not so much as the wriggle of a finger 
or the wrinkling of a brow was detectable 
as he stood calm and unconcerned quietly 
following with his eyes the movements of 
the pony. 

Some may claim however that this 
merely testifies to Black Bear’s intelli- 
gence but does not exclude the possibility 
of signals in his more recondite perfor- 
mances. To this we reply that all the 
phenomena must be explained by one suf- 
ficient theory, and if they ever arose from 
the pony’s own autonomy they would 
soon cease altogether if they were dir- 
ected by signals from without. Just such 
an unfortunate deterioration as this act- 
ually occurred in the case of “Lady” the 
Richmond filly studied by Dr. Mc Doug- 
all, to which case we will return later 
and which illustrates the fact that neural 
currents tend to follow paths of least 
resistance, and if an animal learns to re- 
spond to sensorial cues in complicated 
acts, it will soon come to depend on such 
cues for simple ones. Its performances 
easily tend to become mere reflex habitual 
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responses, and all original or developed 
autonomy becomes little more than a 
vestigium. The critic should not first as- 
sume hypernormal intelligence for some 
performances and then assume signalling 
for the rest. 


However let us consider whether all. 
performing animals respond to sensorial 
cues in recondite performances. First I 
will refer briefly to some of the incidents 
related in my former article, such as those 
where Black Bear had given correct re- 
sponses when his trainer was ignorant of 
the questions or of the answers involved 
or even was absent altogether, incidents 
moreover confirmed in writing by the 
various witnesses cited. In particular I 
will recall instances where he had inde- ° 
pendently read and spelled out the words 
“Standard Oil” in a newspaper and the 
title “Sunset Gun’’ on the cover of a 
book; where he had identified coins and 
made change with them when Barrett was 
absent from the room; where he. had 
spelled the word “sugar” with Barrett 
elsewhere pre-occupied; and where he 
had identified a device, one of a possible 
thousand, so presented that no one knew 
what particular device it was except him- 
self. These incidents, so significant and 
so cumulative, have utterly convinced me 
that Black Bear is absolutely independ- 
ent of all sensorial prompting by any 
visible human being, and the later ex- 
periences, some of which I will now re- 
late have only served to strengthen this 
conviction. 

First it is necessary to remind ourselves 
that our present inquiry concerns only the 


V hypothesis of sensorial signalling. Now 


of this theory is true then it follows that 
if the pony correctly identifies devices 
on cards invisible to Barrett or anyone 
else, then Barrett must be a medium or a 
psychic achieving cognition through sup- 
ernormal avenues, for successful guessing 
is out of the question, as any one may 
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discover for himself by shuffling a deck 
of cards and guessing the top card for 
ten times in succession and then contem- 
plating the result. He will probably find 
six guesses very discrepant, three fairly 
discrepant, and one successful or very 
nearly so, that is to say that the card may 
closely resemble the card guessed. By 
close resemblance I mean (1) two differ- 
ent court cards of the same suit; (2) two 
pip cards nearly of same value but of 
the same suit; (3) two cards of equal 
value but of another suit of same color. 

Now if Barrett were merely guessing 
at random, he would therefore be success- 
ful only to the extent of ten percent in 
hitting upon the identical or the closely 
resemblant card, and he would be ninety 
per cent discrepant. Black Bear on the 
contrary always achieves one hundred per 
cent of such successes for he is never dis- 
crepant—This proves that Barrett does 
not guess at random and signal to thie 
pony. 

Nor have I ever known Black Bear to 
guess. He either answers correctly or re- 
fuses to venture an answer at all, or 
ironically evades the question, but he 
never is discrepant. When I say he is 
always correct, this is true, although in 
four independent tests and four only, 
Black Bear has scored slight inaccuracies, 
which were however perfectly excusable 
because of poor visibility or of un- 
familiarity with the object. These four 
occasions are the following: when he had 
once overestimated by one seventeen roses 
in a vase standing high on a table, several 
of them drooping over the rim next to 
the wall and invisible. The second justi- 
fiable inaccuracy was the following: On 
February 14th, 1928 in the drawing room 
of Mr. Fuller’s residence at Briarcliff 
Manor, calling for a pack of playing 
cards I performed the following experi- 
ment, Mr. and Mrs. Fuller and their 
guests, Mr. and Mrs. Lipscomb of Dur- 


ham, N. C. being witnesses thereof. Re- 
questing one of the ladies to shuffle the 
pack and hand it to me with the faces of 
the cards down, and manoeuvering so 
that all those present including Barrett, 
were behind me, I carefully lifted off the 
top card and exposed it to the pony’s gaze 
for a few seconds, and asked him to 
name it, then replaced it upon the pack, 
no person in the room possibly knowing 
what the card was. Immediately Black 
Bear advanced to his letter rack and 
spelled “8 Spades’. The lights in the 
room had not been turned on, and the 
only illumination came through the win- 
dows from a wintry sky, and the face of 
the card had been dimly lighted, so he 
made a slight mistake for it was the 
eight of clubs, nevertheless he had inde- 
pendently stated the value and the color. 
Realizing the condition responsible for 
this slight error, the lamps were then lit 
up, and this success was presently fol- 
lowed by another still more extraordinary, 
but I shall have to reserve discussion of 
it until later as it concerns a different 
phase of the subject. The third justifiable 
inaccuracy was the following: On the 
17th of May 1928 after a performance 
at Haymount barn, subsequent to the de- 
parture of the guests, I was able to make 
a similar experiment. This time Black 
Bear, who is not very familiar with cards, 
mistook the Queen for the Jack of clubs, 
nevertheless, he correctly stated the suit 
and proved that he could independently 
distinguish between a court and a pip 
card, the mistake itself being natural 
enough since the queen and the jack 
greatly resembled each other, both hav- 
ing smooth faces and long hair. 

And now I will relate the fourth and 
last inaccuracy. This occurred at a session 
held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Perry at Newport in 1929. Hav- 
ing received Barrett's rather reluctant con- 
sent to a test, I called for a pack of 
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bridge cards, had it shuffled and cut by 
one of the guests, then manoeuvered the 
pony into a corner and exposed the top 
card to his exclusive gaze, but just as he 
was moving forward to reply a very con- 
tumacious person present protested on the 
ground that I might be in collusion, 
whereupon I yielded the cards to the com- 
pany and retired to the next room under 
guard. One of the group thereupon re- 
shuffled the pack, another cut it and still 
another exhibited the top card to the 
poor patient dumb brute, standing in 
the corner, asked him to name it, and 
then laid it carefully face downward 
upon the floor. But now once mote, 
before being permitted to answer, Black 
Bear was ushered out of doors by his 
master where both remained for over 
five minutes and I never expected to 
see either of them again. But much to 
my relief they at last returned and, at a 
command from his master, Black Bear 
advanced to the rack and spelled “5 
heart’ whereupon the guardian of the 
sacred seal turned over the magic card 
on the carpet—and sure enough it was 
a heart, but it was the three spot and 
not the five. In the silence that ensued— 
for the disappointment was general and 
glee only in the heart of one—Barrett 
moved forward and with much dignity 
reminded the company that if the original 
experiment had not been interfered with, 
the apparent inaccuracy would not have 
occurred, for Black Bear he said, always 
answered correctly and never made mis- 
takes and he declared that the reply ob- 
viously referred to the first card exhibited 
to him and not the last. And this might 
well have been true, or yet again the first 
card might have been the five of another 
suit, or it might even have been just a fault 
of memory; but fundamentally the error 
was due to the interference of a certain 
guest at the party who had formerly, as 
I afterwards learned, conducted a journal- 
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istic crusade against “mediums” and had 
been associated with Houdini, who, as 
everyone knows, was endeavoring like 
Saul to disparage all mysteries but his 
own and incidentally rivet the material- 
istic hypothesis upon a rather gullible 
world. 

This incident serves again to remind us 
that mental atmospheres greatly influence 
psychical investigation and that excessive 
scepticism is just as detrimental as ex- 
cessive credulity. Scepticism affects ad- 
versely all sensitives, animal or human, 
and has repercussions upon those that 
harbor it. 

Let us now proceed to the considera- 
tion of some of Black Bear’s equally 
mysterious but still more successful feats. 

Realizing that such inaccuracies might 
be due to the illegibility of the devices, 
I bought a pack of large “beach” cards 
but was able to make only one test with 
them, nevertheless it was immediately suc- 
cessful. This occurred in an open field at 
Newport, R. I. in August 1929, and its 
success in that place eliminates the often 
advanced conjecture of mirrors. I must 
explain here that such tests were infre- 
quent for the reason that Barrett spent 
his winters south and I spent my sum- 
mers abroad, and Black Bear's rheuma- 
tism with the consequent displacement of 
his stifle-joint two years ago has made it 
often impossible for him to perform at 
all. Moreover Barrett was persuaded only 
with the greatest difficulty to permit ex- 
periments and he was justified in his re- 
luctance I believe, considering such even- 
tualities as that which occurred at the 
Perrys. Indeed, owners have little to gain 
by these experiments and much to lose 
for if the tests fail their own prestige is 
impaired, and if the tests succeed the 
owners are always under suspicion if not 
directly charged with fraud, and they on 
their part often suspect that some investi- 
gators are more concerned to justify their 
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own opinions than they are anxious in 
all humility and detachment to discover 
truth. 

Let us now relate some of these ‘inde- 
pendence’ tests certified to by others. The 
first incident parallels many of those re- 
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corded of the Elberfeld horses Muhamed 
and Zarif, and it is important to notice 
that here Barrett did not propose any of 
the numbers as he was wont to do when 
giving ‘entertainments’. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. A. COBB 


Dear Mr. Goadby: 


On September 2, 1927, I had a most 
extraordinary experience at Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., a performance by Black 
Bear, which impressed me so much that 
every detail is clearly and indelibly im- 
printed on my memory. Among many 
surprising incidents was the following: 
I was given a slate and asked, as a test in 
addition, to chalk down a column of 
figures,—no one else to know what they 
were. No limits were placed upon me but 
what I wrote actually was a column of 
five or six numbers of four figures each. 
On instruction I now presented the pro- 
blem to Black Bear, who advanced, gazed 


at the slate for about three or four. 


seconds and at once gave the correct an- 
swer, beginning at the thousands and 
ending with the units. As he selected 
each figure, I wrote it down in sequence 
under the sum and, upon adding it up, | 
found the answer to be absolutely correct. 
I had myself thought of all the numbers 


and had not betrayed them by speech, 
whispering or otherwise to Mr. Barrett 
while writing them or afterwards. Black 
Bear did not glance again at the slate nor 
could he see the figures while answering. 
Neither Mr. Barrett nor any one else had 
suggested any of the numbers to me. Of 
course, when I turned the slate toward 
the pony Mr. Barrett may have seen the 
figures but I consider it impossible for 
him to have been able to identify them 
all in so short a time, being some eight 
or ten feet distant. One interesting de- 
tail I recall is this: When he gave the 
first figure of the answer I started to 
place it umder units but was admonished 
by Mr. W. W. Fuller, who was present, 
to place it under thousands and then 
write the others in direct sequence. Other 
witnesses to this incident were Mr. Will- 
iam Pace Fuller, Mrs. Dorothy David and 
Miss Day. 
Very truly yours, 
Alphonsus Cobb. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. F. WILY 


The second incident is also documented 
being contained in a personal letter from 
the president of the Fidelity Bank of 
Durham, N. C. who relates a series of 
events at a private session held in front 
of Mr. Cobb’s garage at Durham. I was 
not present at this occasion although in 
Durham at the time. 

Dear Mr. Goadby: 

On the morning of March 24, 1929, I 

was present at a performance given by 


Black Bear held under the shed in front 
of the garage of Mr. Alphonsus Cobb. 
I was greatly interested, but at first con- 
sidered that the pony was controlled se- 
cretly by his master, Mr. Barrett. But 
presently an incident occurred which has 
greatly mystified me: nevertheless I do 
not see how it could have been anything 
else than genuine. 

Mr. Cobb, who was standing beside me, 
slightly in front, produced some playing 
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cards, a full suit of hearts, and request- 
ing, and being accorded, the full coopera- 
tion of Mr. Barrett he asked Mr. Barrett 
to retire into that partition of the garage 
furthest from where Black Bear and his 
racks were standing. Mr. Barrett acceded 
to this request and remained out of sight 
while Mr. Cobb selected the three spots 
of hearts from the cards in his hand, ex- 


posed it for a few seconds to the gaze 
of the pony, asked him to name it, dis- 
closed the card to those behind him and 
then slipped it into his pocket. The pony 
hesitated to reply, but just then Mr. Bar- 
rett emerged from the garage and com- 
manded him to answer, whereupon the 


pony at once selected the figure “3” from 
the rack. 
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This incident was then exactly re- 
peated, Mr. Barrett retiring out of sight 
while the seven of hearts was shown to 
the pony, who at once successfully 
selected the appropriate number, on com- 
mand however of his master emerging 
from the inner recesses of the garage. 
The third time, however, the experiment 
was varied. On the suggestion of Mr. 
Barrett, himself, who had entered happily 
into the whole experiment, the exact pro- 
cedure was duplicated, except that this 
time Mr. Cobb presented a card, the ten 
of hearts, in such a manner that Black 
Bear could see only the back of the card, 
which was held down low before his head 


A. Barrett's first pesition.. The 
walls of garage (W.W) are 
blank, and he is entirely out 
of sight. 


b. Barrett’s second position. 
C. Cobb and Wily. 


D. The racks with letters and 
numbers. 


Ix. Spectators. 
*__* Black Bear. 
W. Blank Wall. 


for a few seconds and then was also 
slipped into the same pocket. Now I am 
convinced that Black Bear could not have 
seen the face of this card; I had caught a 
glimpse of it being directly behind the ex- 
perimenter. Nevertheless on command of 
his master, soon at length emerging from 
the garage, Black Bear immediately 
selected the figures “1” and “0” from the 
rack, much to my wonder and surprise. 
What struck me as very curious was the 
indifference of the pony. He never 
seemed to attend to his master; to glance 
at him, or to be aware of him. 
Sincerely yours, 


Jno. F. Wily. 
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When I read to Mr. Cobb the forego- 
ing letter he confirmed its accuracy, but 
added that he had not held up the ten 
spot of hearts for those behind him to 
see either before or after he had exposed 
the back of it to the pony, and that Mr. 
Wily evidently had identified it as it was 
being selected from the pack for im- 
mediately afterwards it had been slipped 
carefully into Mr. Cobb’s pocket. He and 
Mr. Wily were somewhat in advance of 
the rest of the group which was com- 
posed of about twenty persons all friends 
and acquaintances of theirs, but absolute 
strangers to Barrett who had just arrived 
at Durham. None of them could or 
would have signalled any information to 
Barrett, therefore all possibility of col- 
lusion throughout the whole series of the 
card tests must be eliminated. Nor 
would lucky guessing solve the mystery 
for Barrett did not know what cards were 
in Mr. Cobb’s hand. Mr. Cobb expressed 
himself as having been surprised at 
Barrett's suggesting the experiment but 
still more amazed at the success of it, and 
he almost regretted its success because it 
was so incredible and seemed to discredit 
the pony altogether. The following day 
I received further circumstantial confirma- 
tion from Barrett himself, for when | 
asked him why he had suggested so extra- 
ordinary a test especially in view of the 
fact that only a day or so previously he 
had refused to permit me to perform any 
card experiments in public at all, he re- 
plied: “I was shearing Black Bear and 
feeling: very unhappy, fearing that he had 
lost his power (he had not exhibited 
publicly since his illness) and when Cobb 
succeeded with the first two experiments 
I felt more hopeful and so I said ‘He's 
doing very well. I am very much en- 
couraged and have a renewed confidence 
in Black Bear. Try and see if he can tell 
the card just showing him the back of 


it. So I went way back into the barn and 
when Cobb called out “All right, Mr. 
Barrett,’ I returned and asked, “Now, 
Black Bear, do you know the card?” and 
Black Bear at once picked off the num- 
bers one and zero.” 

The accompanying diagram will show 
the impossibility of Barret’s having been 
able to identify or even see the card or 
to have secured any information about it. 

In view of the circumstances attendinz 
this and other curious incidents, I feel 
that we have in the above incident a gen- 
uine case of some form of supernormal 
cognition possibly telepathy, but certainly 
no one can claim that it was due to sen- 
sorial signalling unless he is willing to 
admit that Barrett is clairvoyant. 

Another very remarkable  inciden: 
which testifies quite conclusively to the 
independence of Black Bear occurred in 
August 1929 at “Chastellux’’, the New- 
port residence of the Lorillard Spencers. 
Major Spencer, Mrs. Spencer and myself 
descended Halidon Hill to the lawn 
where Barrett and his ponies were parked 
during their ten days sojourn in Newport 
and found Barrett grooming his ponies 
which were tethered and grazing. Wish- 
ing to demonstrate the independence of 
Black Bear, I produced a pack of cards 
and tried to persuade Barrett to set up 
his racks, but he was very evasive and 
moved off pretending he had to shake 
down a bale of hay which was some fifty 
or sixty feet distant, where he remained 
during the following incidents. Major 
Spencer in default of my attempt im- 
provised an excellent experiment of his 
own. He selected out of the pack the 
queen of hearts and the queen of spades 
and with four other cards laid them down 
face upward in a row, only a few inches 
apart, and then asked Black Bear to “give 
him the blonde lady’ whereupon Black 
Bear lowered his head, nosed the queen 
of hearts and tried to pick it up with his 
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teeth. The Major then asked for ‘‘the 
dark lady” and promptly Black Bear 
moved his head sideways to the “queen 
of spades” and tried to pick that up. 
This certainly was a most clever and con- 
vincing test. Still hoping however for a 
further experiment that would absolutely 
rule out telepathy, I approached Barrett 
to try and induce him again to set up his 
racks, and in my absence the Major suc- 
cessfully performed another experiment. 
He laid down six new cards, and then 
requested the pony to designate any two 
whose values added together would 
amount to ten, whereupon Black Bear 
nosed out definitely and clearly first a 
six and then a four spot. In these tests 
the Major and his wife endeavored to 
give no indications or directions, and they 


New York City. 
January 30th, 1929. 
My dear Mr. Goadby: 

On Monday, July 30th, 1928, Mrs. 
Fletcher and I motored up to Briarcliff 
Manor, and arrived absolutely unan- 
nounced and unexpected at Haymount 
Farm, after some little difficulty in find- 
ing the location, and were at once ac- 
corded an interview with Black Bear. 

We had a most interesting experience, 
but I wish particularly to relate one very 
curious incident. Soon after the opening 
formalities of the session, Mrs. Fletcher, 
whose birthday was shortly to occur—a 
fact which could not normally have been 
known to either Black Bear or Mr. Bar- 
rett—asked these questions: “Black Bear, 
there is an anniversary coming soon. Can 
you tell me what it is?” whereupon the 
pony at once spelled out, “Birthday”. 
Mrs. Fletcher then said, “That is right. 
Now, can you tell me when it will be?”, 
and Black Bear replied, “Friday”. “What 
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A CURIOUS INCIDENT NARRATED 
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feel confident that they gave none, direct- 
ing their gaze throughout not at the 
cards, but at Black Bear. They were both 
standing up and it would be impossible 
for the pony to take the cue from them 
even if they had stared at the cards. 

The following incident further testifies 
to the super-normal nature of Black Bear's 
powers, and has only a cumulative value 
as evidence for his independence of sen- 
sorial cues: but it certainly confirms the 
genuineness of several other mysterious 
feats which cannot be explained on any 
normal grounds. 


Miss Mead and Mrs. Fletcher (pseu- 
donym) whose letters relate this extra- 
ordinary incident are well known mem- 
bers of the New York Section. 


date will it be?” was the next question, 
and Black Bear at once spelled out, 
“August 3rd.” 

Now, these three replies were absolute- 
ly correct, and they seem to me to reveal 
supernormal powers on the part of Black 
Bear, for I do not see how he could have 
derived this information which he im- 
parted with such assurance and prompt- 
ness, in any usual normal way. 

It is true that Mrs. Fletcher and I had 
been present at two of Black Bear’s per- 
formances at Hyslop House about seven 
months previously, but each time there 
were over fifty people in the audience; 
and when we arrived at Haymount Farm, 
we had merely mentioned this fact. Even 
if Black Bear or Mr. Barrett had remem- 
bered our presence, they certainly could 
not have learned the date of Mrs. Flet- 
cher’s birthday on those occasions since 
neither Mrs. Fletcher nor I had any con- 
versation with either of them then or 
since. Nor is it likely that any one else 
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had imparted the information to them. I 
knew the date of Mrs. Fletcher’s birthday, 
and this fact may indicate somewhat the 
possibility of a telepathic explanation. 

We both consider the incident a very 
extraordinary one, and one that should 
go on record. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Hettie Rhoda Mead. 


Mrs. F. at my request has written me 
her own version which confirms Miss 
Mead’s account with slight but unim- 
portant difference in detail. “On July 
30th, 1928, Miss Mead and I motored to 
Briarcliff and arrived unannounced at 
Haymount. We had seen the pony twice 
at the Society for Psychic Research, and 
thought he worked independently of any 
direction from Mr. Barrett, his owner. 
We hoped that if we saw Black Bear 
with no one else present we might have 
some personal proof of this. It was : 
most interesting experience. Black Bear 
told us the date and answered a numbe: 
of questions. I said “Black Bear, I am 
interested in an anniversary soon, can you 
tell me what it is?” He spelled “birth- 
day’—I said “Right”. “Can you tell me 
the date?” He spelled “August 3rd” 
“Right again,” said I “now can you tell 
me the day of the week?” He spelled 
“Friday” which was correct. It may have 
been telepathy. He could not have made 
three such good guesses. I am certain 
that Mr. Barrett had no knowledge of 
the answers to my questions. Black Bear 
seemed to give the final answers withour 
the slightest hesitation, and with no ap- 
parent reference to Mr. Barrett’ (Signed } 
Mrs. F. 

And there are many others who have 
testified to witnessing the pony demon- 
strate his extraordinary gift in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Barrett. Mr. Bligh Bond re- 
ceived such a testimony from the princi- 
pal of a school near Briarcliff, and Mr. 


CONVERSING ANIMALS 


Fuller relates an experience when Bla 

Bear answered intelligently a questio: 
when Mr. Barrett was absent- from the 
room answering the telephone. Again M;: 
Barrett once related to me an occasion 


when during a performance at the Hack- 
ley School at Tarrytown he had consented 
to having an independent 
made by one of the eS 
retired into the hall, 

hearing applause, he returned and found 
that Black Bear had well acquitted 
self. 
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and presently on 


But these mysterious feats of Blac! 
Bear’s are of course pa alleled abroad. D 
Willtam Mackenzie of Genoa has te- 
corded simiiat uccesSses ith KNOY, 
Airedale dog owned by Frau Moekel of 
Mannneim* one of which we will rela 


Having overcome Frau Moekel’s reluc. 


tance to have the dow submitted to a tes: 
experiment (anxious owners run true 


form) he induced Rol 


answers to questions nimsei 


only could know. He produced 


cards, each blank on one side but on d 

other patterned th differen Vic 
+h as a bird 

sucn aS a Diftd, a name, a star and a ge 

mettical. ficure “These 1 

inserted into four similar opaque en- 

velones by a member of the household in 

a distant room. He then stood direc 


behind Pree Mockel, selected at candoin 


} 

one of the envelopes, withdre and « 

hibited its card in such m 1€ D Ol} 
aione saw the device. an er some p 
suasion correctly named it, speiline out 

square rea and rr, Mackenzict 
records nat th j other equally sx 

cessful control e¢ ents < nced hi 

} 
ot Rolf’s independence 
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In conclusion, ] to testify tl 
Barrett in priva disclaimed at 

often aul ritate rt nsin 

1. “Rolf of Mannhei a Gi I } 1} 
blem.’ Proceedii f the iean ¢ 
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BLACK BEAR: THE BRIARCLIFF PONY 


and of course the theory of unconscious 
signalling is absurd. The most convincing 
as well as the most engaging part of the 
whole phenomenon has been its spon- 


taneity. Nothing ever appeared to have 


been especially rehearsed, and there was 
very little of mere routine at any of the 
performances which I witnessed, for each 
had its own distinctive character. 

Of course this fact of sensorial inde- 
pendence deepens the mystery and we 
will presently discuss the hypothesis of 
normal intelligence. 


Note BY HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


In writing my article on “Animal 
Tricks,” I had in mind primarily an ex- 
position of trick methods employed by 
performing animals on the stage, without 
specific application to any particular case. 
I did mention ‘Black Bear” at the con- 
clusion of my article, it is true, and stated 
that, in my estimation, his work could in 
all probability be explained by these or 
very similar methods. This conclusion 
was based partly upon observation of the 
particular feats I then saw, and partly up- 
on the opinion of two old-time and ex- 
perienced showmen, in whose company I 
saw the original performance—Mr. Terry 


_ Turner, publicity manager for Marcus 
Loew, and Mr. Shannon, husband of 
_ Leona LaMar, a stage mind reader. Since 
_ writing this article, I have seen some of 
_ the evidence possessed by Mr. Goadby, 
_ and am free to admit that some of his 
_ cases could not be explained by the sim- 

ple code signals explained in my article,— 


especially those cases in which Mr. Bar- 
rett was absent. I am quite willing to 
admit that Black Bear seemingly possesses 


_ some supernormal power, and further 


tests should certainly be conducted, in 


_ which all possible code-signals are elimi- 


nated. My article, as before stated, was 


not primarily intended to explain any 


_ particular performance; but rather as an 
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exposition of general code methods often 
employed, which it seems to me useful 
for psychical researchers to know. 
COMMENT BY Mr. GOADBY ON THE 
ABOVE NOTEs 


Mr. Carrington suggests that ‘further 
tests should be conducted with Black 
Bear in which all possible code signals 
are eliminated.” But this I conceive to be 
logically an impossible thing to do for 
it is never possible to eliminate the ‘“‘pos- 
sible” or to prove its non-existence. Al- 
most anything is possible, and for all I 
know, some magician dwelling in a dis- 
tant star may be signalling to Black Bear 
by means of cosmic rays and some en- 
thusiast might well advance that theory 
and no one could disprove it. There ap- 
pears to be, however, no evidence for it. 
Neither is there any evidence, so far as I 
know, for the theory that Barrett signals 
to Black Bear. If Mr. Carrington has in 
mind any possible sensorial signal code 
concerning which he has any evidence as 
to its being employed with any conversing 
animals, it would be extremely valuable 
for him to present it. So far, where such 
animals are concerned, no signal code 
whatsoever has ever yet been more than 
surmised to exist, still less detected; and 
the real nature of the phenomena they 
present remains a mystery still unsolved 
by the genius of the human race. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER WRITTEN BY MR. 
ALPHONSUS CoBB TO Mr. A. GOADBY 
MARCH 7TH, 1931. 


“As to your question; my recollection 
is that Mr. Barrett knew that I had the 
suit of hearts only, but he did not see 
any of the cards, and I know of no way 
by which he could have known or guessed 
the ten of hearts. 

I recall that Mr. Barrett went back into 
the garage entirely out of sight. It was 
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most mystifying and I am entirely un- 
able to imagine how there could have 
been any trick about it. 


“I have always said and believe now, 


that it was hypnotism or telepathy.” 


Alphonsus Cobb. 


A DISCOVERY OF HISTORIC BONES 


Record of an Experiment in Psychometry 
with Frau Lotte Plaat 


On the way to the little town of Borsch 
in Hessen a search was being made by 
certain antiquaries in the course of which 
there came to light a number of human 
remains which could not be identified. 
One of the persons interested had heard 
of the work of Frau Plaat and suggested 
that specimens of the bones should be 
sent to her for a report. She was entire- 
ly in ignorance of their nature. As is now 
known to many of our readers, Frau 
Plaat exercises her gift normally, that is 
to say, without trance. She takes in her 
hand the object to be described and pro- 
ceeds to see mental pictures and to hear 
voices, entering fully into the environ- 
ment of the time to be depicted. 

These bones were wrapped in a small 
parcel which was handed unopened to 
Frau Plaat, who said at once “A cemetery 
—I get the smell of death.” On open- 
ing the parcel, she exclaimed “Oh, they 
are following me with bones!’ This re- 
mark was inspired by the fact that only 
just previously she had had another parcel 
submitted which contained bones from 
Pompeii. On that occasion she had faith- 
fully described the city and its destruction 
by the volcanic dust, experiencing the 
terror and physical distress of the in- 
habitants. 

She now took one of the bones, a ver- 
tebra from the lower part of the neck and 
said: “I hear Latin spoken and I have 
something absolutely Roman Catholic be- 
fore me. I feel I have to bow and to 


kneel: I make the sign of the cross, and 
take the rosary beads in my figers (Here 
Frau Plaat went through the motion of 
telling the beads). I see many monks. 
This bone has belonged to a bishop or an 
abbot.” Next, she took an arm-bone. 
This she put aside, saying “This one be- 
longed to a woman of questionable char- 
acter. I see many men having an affair 
with her. I don’t like it.” 

Now Frau Plaat begins to laugh. She 
takes another bone and says “Why do 
you want to tease me? What should | 
be expected to do with a cow’s bone?” It 
is to be noted that Frau Plaat knows 
nothing of anatomy and would be unable 
normally to distinguish between the bones 
of man or cow. 

Then she takes up another bone. 
“This” she says “belonged to a person 
of very proud position. I feel I must bow 
before him. He was very tall and of 
broad build; deep set eyes. I see him 
wearing around his neck a thick gold 
chain. He also wears a crown. This must 
have been a king or an emperor. Now I 
see him standing before a cathedral. It 
has two very lofty towers. There are 
fifteen steps leading up to the great 
portals. There I see His Majesty advanc- 
ing up the steps, clothed in a very rich 
set of robes, with golden chain and crown 
upon his head. Many people are bowing 
before him. He has been very cruel, and 
has been responsible for many murders 
during the wars. He has a very evil con- 
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science, and in order to soothe this, he 
has built many monasteries and made 
great gifts of money to the poor.” 

Now she takes in her hand another 
bone, and says, “I have seldom had the 
impression of such a kindly nature. It is a 
monk. What a good man. Much too 
good for this bad world. He wears a 
white robe and sandals. I hear them sing- 
ing and praying.” 

Now came a great sensation for all the 
sitters. Frau Plaat took the bones one 
after the other, and sorted them out, say- 
ing of each one in turn: “This belongs 
to the king; this to the abbot; this to the 
monk; and so forth. She placed them 
thus in separate groups. 

The foregoing is the translation from 
a protocol drawn up from notes taken at 
the sitting by Frau Anna Kufferath who 
has attested the work of Frau Plaat in 
sO many instances already recorded in the 
European Journals of Psychic Research. 
It only remains to quote the substance of 
a letter shortly afterwards received from 
DX... 

“On the site of the discovery there 
had been an ancient monastery with 
its cemetery attached, and there is his- 
torical record of the interment here 
not only of monks and abbots but also 
of King Ludovic, (the German) and 
many other royal personages such as 
the Carolingian Kings, the Count Thas- 
silo of Bayern. The monastery also 
had the relics of Saint Nazarius. All 
these bones have been lying there up- 
wards of a thousand years.” Thus all 
that Frau Plaat said was correct. 

* 
VISION OF A ZEPPELIN DISASTER 
AND A PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
CONNECTED WITH IT 
Last year, whilst in London, a lady 


came to Frau Plaat bringing with her a 
fragment of metal which had been given 
to her by her uncle who had heard 
through her of Frau Plaat’s work but was 
completely sceptical. He asked for a test. 
Frau Plaat, taking in her hand the small 
strip of metal, first described a man who 
she said was a Doctor. She saw this 
man taking the bit of metal from the 
ground. Then she started to talk about 
the metal, saying that it must have be- 
longed to an aeroplane or Zeppelin,— 
probably the latter, since it seemed to 
come across the channel and had been 
through a big storm, had ripped, taken 
fire, and collapsed and fallen down into 
a big field. She then saw a man ona 
motor-bicycle, groaning heavily, badly in- 
jured. She saw this Doctor going to the 
man and taking him into a house for 
treatment. This was all reported to the 
lady’s uncle. Shortly afterwards the fol- 
lowing letter was received from him. 


.. Maldon, Essex 
25/1/30 


“My dear M.... 


Your seer was not so far out after all. 
The bit of metal was a portion of the 
German Zeppelin that came down at 
Little Wigboro’ so that ‘a big field’-— 
‘ripping up’—‘a storm’—sea-water’—'lots 
of people’—‘fire and flames’—'‘somebody 
falling and groaning’—all fit in very well. 
I don’t quite see why my harmless pres- 
ence should have continually upset the 
apple-cart. However, there it is, sor: - 
thing uncanny, I grant you—and am : 
lent. 


Yours affectionately, 
T. H. Salter 
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IS THE SOUL MATERIAL? 


By RENE SuDRE 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE by 
Ernest Haeckel of Jena is a work which 
in its day enjoyed an extraordinary suc- 
cess, having been translated into every 
tongue. This book, which first appeared 
in 1900, constituted a summary of the 
century that had passed rather than a 
forecast of the trend of that which was 
opening. It was the ‘swan-song’ of the 
philosophic materialist. 

In a certain chapter in which Haeckel 
speaks of the various concepts of the 
nature of man, he declares with some 
show of irony that the notion held by the 
ancients of a nebulous soul (anima et 
spiritus) had been submitted to the test 
of modern physical science; and since 
every gas can be liquefied and even solidi- 
fied under the right conditions of pres- 
sure and temperature it follows that there 
should be a possibility of collecting the 
elements of a soul in a flask and bottling 
it under the label “Liquor of Immortal- 
ity’, or even of obtaining soul-flakes in 
the form of snow. But so far such an ex- 
periment has not proved practicable. 

This amusing passage from Haeckel 
was recalled to my memory when reading 
a book recently issued in French under 
the title “La Solution du Mystere de la 
Mort” by J.L.W.P. Matla of the Hague.* 
This work I have had much trouble in 
understanding, for it is written in lan- 
guage which is not only inexact but which 
betrays prolixity and want of orderly ar- 
rangement to a strange degree. But the 
author cannot be ignored by some students 
of psychic research. In 1912 he published 
a first work on ‘The Mystery of Death” 
in which he essayed to prove through ex- 


*Libraries van Stockum et fils: The Hague: Hol- 
land & G. Doin, Paris. 


(Editor's translation ) 


perience the existence of “a product of 
nature unknown to science” which repre- 
sented the form of man after death. It 
is this same demonstration of his, inter- 
rupted by the war, which he again takes 
up today in the light of fresh experiences 
and new considerations. These exper- 
iences are spiritistic manifestations of a 
comprehensive kind, including conversa- 
tions with the deceased and physical phe- 
nomena also. 

He gives some very curious descriptions 
of the after-life which do not accord at 
all with those revelations to which we are 
accustomed. They reveal a purely physical 
nature as the vehicle of the human spirit 
in the second phase of existence. When 
a man dies, his soul detaches itself from 
the gross body of a fluid mass of a mean 
volume of 50 cubic decimetres at normal 
atmospheric pressure of 75 centimetres 
and at a temperature of zero. Its average 
weight is 64 grammes, indicating a mean 
density of 1.2 grammes per liter, which 
is just a little less than that of a liter of 
air. The soul then floats, but one may see 
it attached to the heavier strata of air and 
is unable to rise very high. So farewell 
to ascensions and voyages to the planets! 

The spirit-communicators of the Hague 
profess that this fluidic matter is alto- 
gether comparable to a gas in that the 
mutual attraction of its molecules is able 
to diminish and even to disappear, in 
which case the form will disperse in the 
air and a second death ensues. So the soul 
(or soul-vehicle) is not immortal. The con- 
dition of cohesion in its material particles 
depends largely upon the consciousness of 
the subject. Where there is a state of 
unconsciousness, the form or mass of 
fluid will blend with its environment. 
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Equally, if the separation of soul and 
body does not come about in a natural 
way, if, for example, it is the result of 
too great a violence as in the case of mur- 
ders, the soul takes on again the condi- 
tion of a gas and diffuses itself at the 
end of a very short time in the atmos- 
phere. The death of a soul is veritably 
an evaporation! 

But upon this physical constitution there 
is superimposed another organism of an 
electric order as to which, to tell the truth, 
the Hague communicators are not too 
prodigal of description. They claim that 
these electric entities are bi-polar, the 
positive pole being at the base; and that 
their degree of consciousness may be de- 
tected by the presence of a luminous halo 
more or less partaking of the nature of 
electricity. Such entities can pass through 
light bodies but cannot pass through stone 
or metal. 

One reads in this narrative of how a 
crowd of spirits are shut up in caverns 
and cannot get out because other spirits 
guard the entrances. Being material, such 
spirits can exercise physical activities. 
They are able, for example, to close 
electric circuits, though the force so ex- 
ercised is always very attenuated. In 
order to set in motion a heavy body, 
they must have recourse to mediums. 
There is no explanation as to how these 
latter serve their purpose. ‘Everything 
goes to shew” they say “that the force 
used must be electric.” But alas! that 
is no explanation. 

Let us hold, however, to the proofs of- 
fered of the physical action of spirits. M. 
Matla has built an apparatus which he 
calls a dynamistograph and which allows 
this activity to be registered. It was in 
1907 that he conceived the idea, when 
concentrating upon the thermoscope of 
Rumford. This is a differential ther- 
mometer formed by a couple of glass 
bulbs connected by an U-tube having a 


long horizontal branch. In this branch 
tube is placed a little index of mercury 
which alters its position in relation to a 
graduated scale and from this the least 
change in the relative temperature of the 
two bulbs may be noted. The sensitive- 
ness is increased in the same ratio as the 
volume of the bulbs is greater than that 
of the branch tube. On this principle, M. 
Matla built two large cylinders of card- 
board, each of which was furnished with 
a manometer in the form of a drop of 
alcohol. Their content was from 40 to 60 
cubic decimeters, the idea being that a 
‘soul’ could find space within for its ac- 
commodation in entirety. One of the two 
cylinders is merely intended to check re- 
sults by comparison with the other which 
would hold the ‘soul’. In closed re- 
ceptacles of this volume, there would be 
sufficient manometric response to the least 
draught of air or the least difference in 
temperature to displace the drop of al- 
cohol. The experiment would not be con- 
clusive since if a spirit agreed to intro- 
duce its vehicle into one of the cylinders, 
the altered condition would be manifest 
only in that one cylinder whilst the drop 
would be stationary for the other. It 
would therefore seem well that the test 
should be repeated many times before 
witnesses in a course of sittings. The 
physical fact would then bear the mark 
of a supernormal origin. 

There remains the interpretation and it 
is here that the real difficulty comes in. 
The variations of the index-drop have 
at no time been very large. They have 
averaged some six cubic millimeters. M. 
Matla affirms that this represents the 
actual volume of a ‘spirit’ once it is com- 
pletely enclosed within the cylinder. The 
physicist is disconcerted by this. If one 
were to let in a liter of air under normal 
pressure into a receptacle already con- 
taining one liter of air at the same pres- 
sure, the resulting pressure would be 
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double the normal. Thus the ‘soul’ fluid 
would not respond to the laws of gases: 
for the slight augmentation of pressure 
which has been measured would corres- 
pond to the volume of its molecules after 
they have lost the characteristic force of 
repulsion of gases and have assumed 
some sort of liquid state. What singular 
behavior! From this limitation of volume, 
our author deduces, by arguments which I 
cannot fathom, the weight of the spirit- 
substance. I am not surprised that serious 
men of science who have interested them- 
selves in M. Matla’s work have declined 
to follow him in these weird calculations. 

For purpose of verification, M. Matla 
decided to weigh the spirits by attaching 
a delicate balance to one of the cylinders, 
but obviously the records could not tally 
with his estimate as he has gone on the 
assumption that each spirit possesses a 
variable constant whose limits could not 
be foreseen. He estimates the absolute 
weight iv vacuo at 360 milligrams, the 
relative weight (in air) at 63 grams, and 
the ponderable part from 2 to 4 milli- 
grams. The fact that a part of the entity 
escapes gravitation is not explained— 
neither are a large number of other points 
which the scientific enquirer would de- 
sire to know. Also the critique is too 
facile. It is our conviction that the as- 
sertions of M. Matla are the less demon- 
strated in that the phenomena, assuming 
these to have been carefully observed, 
could themselves be explained by a hy- 
pothesis far more familiar. We know in 
a general way the facts of telekinesis, or 
‘action at a distance’, as exercised by sub- 
jects gifted with the metapsychic faculty. 
Without recalling the celebrated experi- 
ments of Ochorowicz, the more recent 
ones of Grunewald and Winther with 
Mme Ramussen as medium have shewn 
us that these subjects can influence a pair 
of scales even through a closed barrier. 
The need of the presence of a mdium in 


the séances at the Hague is presumptive 
evidence that it is the same medium who 
is responsible for these phenomena and 
not the fluidic ‘spirits’ whose existence 
it is wished to demonstrate. 

The author claims that this phase of 
existence is amply proved by the evidence 
of identity. Each time, in giving the de- 
tails of his experiments, he slips in the 
proofs which consist of references to the 
little circumstances of the past such as 
we find in all spiritistic circles, the world 
over. But we know how little is the value 
of such evidence when it is possible for a 
clairvoyant subject to evoke the remini- 
scence of these petty personal facts pure- 
ly by the aid of intuition. It is neverthe- 
less interesting to study the form of these 
communications because it is a valuable 
contribution to the psychology of the phe- 
nomena of this sort. 

The inspiring agent of the Matla group 
of sitters is a certain Zaalberg who died 
in 1903 and was an intimate friend of 
Matla. The two friends had long been in 
the habit of trying table-turning and in 
1896 they had received the following 
communication “We would wish to 
found in this basement a fraternity of 
spirits and men in order to combat Jesui- 
tism in its three obscure retreats of re- 
ligious spiritism, theosophy and animism’. 
The communicators then laid down the 
rules of this fraternity which was to have 
for its end “the suppression of all re- 
ligions,—of catholicism in particular” and 
it was assured them that disloyal mem- 
bers would be pursued by the spirits. 
Zaalberg, his wife and son, together with 
Matla and his wife signed the agreement 
and they held séances attended by med- 
iums. It was only after the death of Zaal- 
berg that the proofs of the materiality of 
spirits were given. 

In this overheated environment, where 
the suggestions of a fanatical type of pro- 
testantism ruled the authorities, it was dif- 
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ficult to suppose that the ‘spirits’ would 
have ideas other than those held by their 
incarnate colleagues. The records of the 
séances are in this respect strange human 


documents which relate far more to psy- 


chiatry than to metapsychics. The idea of 
an ‘occult’ persecution which characterizes 
certain well-known types of neuroses, is 
clearly to be traced here as constantly oc- 
curring. The spirit of Zaalberg warns the 
group that there is a powerful spirit con- 
stantly present in the house whose aim it 
is to stop the sittings. Another time it is 
a band of low spirits who are invading 
the house and would eject its inmates. 
They keep their hold there as long as the 
power of the mediums is exhausted. But 
these disturbers of the peace are less to 
be dreaded than the ‘reactionaries’ who 
constitute one of the most highly disci- 
plined forces in being. “At a signal from 
their chiefs, they set themselves to work 
over the whole earth: if they were told 
to get through a wall a yard thick by 
scraping their nails against it, they would 
do it. Out of the flesh they have, as if 
by a hereditary defect, acquired a ser- 
vile submissiveness and it is thus that they 
form in the second phase of life the 
most powerful group, and this makes 
them masters of the position. Acting upon 
orders, they commit the most secret 
crimes and the most grievous activities of 
the torturer are theirs.” 

Some fifty pages of the book are de- 
voted to the contest between these spirits 
and those of the Zaalberg-Matla group 
whose work in making experiments with 
the dynamistograph and thus giving to 
the world the new doctrines of a materi- 
al and perishable soul they would seek 
to hinder. For the defence of the workers, 
they were to apply spherical magnets to 
the mediums in order to impregnate them 
with electric fluid, and to stop up all the 
exits from the laboratory with wooden 
shutters covered with tin plates. But even 
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this did not answer, and in 1924 Matla 
was tormented at night by these unknown 
spirits; the homes of the mediums were 
invaded by day and night by ‘jesuits’ who, 
on being questioned, avowed that they 
had been imprisoned by the spiritualists 
assembled. 

To calm them, it was decided to dismiss 
for the space of one month the friendly 
spirits remaining. On the resumption of 
sittings they were held in a small empty 
room lit by a skylight which would give 
no point of approach for the hostile 
spirits. The friendly ones could attach 
themselves to the mediums who could 
thus convey them away after the sittings 
and protect them in case of pursuit. This, 
however, did not prevent their being im- 
prisoned, often for long years in obscure 
and dank dungeons in which they wasted 
away. Descriptions follow of battles in 
the caverns in which the good spirits end 
by gaining the victory. 

One cannot enter into detail regarding 
these insane phantasies. They are only 
mentioned here because they relate to a 
new factor that is brought by the author 
into the literature of spiritualism—a new 
conception of the post-mortem state al- 
leged by spirits. 

Since the time of Allan Kardec there 
has been so great a diversity in the ideas 
of this state that the psychological student 
is bound to ask himself whether these 
varying conceptions may not correspond 
to the ideas of experimenters themselves. 
When a circle is formed, a certain collec- 
tive mentality is always created in which 
the medium, as subjective agent, must 
needs play a dominant part in expression; 
but it is the hyper-sensitivity of the med- 
ium which draws forth the ideas and 
opinions. Just the same thing occurs in 
the case of a hypnotic subject like those 
of de Rochas or de Corneillier. The sub- 
ject becomes a mirror in which the ideas 
of the operator are reflected in a more or 
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less distorted form. It is not open to 
doubt that in the instance before us, the 
revelations of the group Zaalberg-Matla 
are the outcome of a mental association 
strongly dominated in an effective manner 
by certain fixed ideas, namely those of 
conspiracy and persecution such as so 
often appear in the delusions of the par- 
anoiac. I consider that these communica- 
tions are recorded with entire sincerity, not 
excepting those proofs of identity which 
are given at every turn by the spirit-com- 
municators of the group. Yet these same 
proofs of identity prove nothing more 
than the presence of clairvoyant faculty 
in the mediums made use of by the 
group. 

If one would think of them as referable 
to the departed individuals themselves, 
one must also accept the revelations they 
make and hence reverse the generally ad- 
mitted teaching as to the immortal life of 
the soul in a hereafter controlled by the 
ethical laws of the christian system. By 
what right do we refuse to credit the 
spiritualists of the Hague when we listen 
to those of Paris, London, or New York? 
In the history of religion, the teachings 
have always come from a single person: 
Buddha, Jesus-Christ, or Mahomet; but 
in spiritualism there are an infinity of re- 
velations of a particular nature which un- 
happily contradict one another and whose 
very contradictions betoken a purely sub- 
jective origin. 

I would however not dwell too long 
upon the psychological side of M. Matla’s 
work. I return to his physical observa- 
tions. He distinguishes two sorts of 
activity exercised by spirits: one a direct 
kind, through the fluidic body, and one in- 
direct through the instrumentality of the 
medium. This distinction is more or less 
in line with tradition, but it rests on 
spirit-communication alone and not upon 
objective experiment. And here the 
spiritistic doctrine betrays a feebleness 
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which has not been sufficiently presented. 

If spirits possess a material vesture such 
as the ‘perisprit’ of Allan Kardec, then they 
should be able to act directly upon physical 
matter and thus reveal their presence with- 
out the intermediary medium. An expendi. 
ture of energy must be predicated, even 
if only an infinitesimal one, to prove their 
existence. How often in thinking over 
these questions alone, or in invoking the 
dear departed, have I not said to myself 
that a force of a few milligrammes should 
suffice so long as it should convey the 
character of an intelligent signal! The 
dispersion of grains of dust towards the 
four corners of a square traced on paper 
would be much more convincing to 
sceptics than raps or levitations of a table 
in the presence of a medium. 

It is familiar knowledge that a sensitive 
can produce these phenomena without the 
presence of aid or inspiration from with- 
out. Hence the demonstration that the 
author claims to give us has no scientific 
value. This is notably the case in regard 
to M. Matla’s proofs with his apparatus 
for the dilatation of air. Even admitting 
that this dilatation is a metapsychic phe- 
nomenon, there is more verisimilitude in 
attributing it to the telekinetic activity of 
the medium than to the introduction of a 
spirit-body. 

I would add the general observation 
that these mechanisms of a more or less 
ingenious nature, invented for the pur- 


pose of registering the presence of spirits} 


betray a complete misunderstanding of 


supernormal phenomena which should bef 


regarded as the enactments of a high de- 
gree of sensibility that can bring into 
manifestation the most attenuated forces. 
The more perceptible these forces, the 
more they are amenable to physical 
agencies such as mechanical, thermic, of 
electric adjustments. For this reason, the 
employment of large-capacity air-mano- 
meters after the manner of M. Matla 1s 
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to render sensible the slighter variations 
of temperature which are constantly being 
produced in the air of a room by the 
presence of the bodies of living persons. 
A hair which, at my request, will bend 
three times in a certain direction would 
more surely prove the presence of an in- 
telligent agency. The Director of the Re- 
vue Spirite has instituced a great competi- 
tion for the invention of an apparatus 
“which should allow of the elimination 
of the subconscious mind as the source of 
mediumistic messages.” But such a stipula- 
tion is in truth absurd when the nature 
of metapsychical phenomena and the con- 
ditions under which they are produced is 
realized. To use the words ‘without the 
intervention of the subconscious’ is 
equivalent to saying “without the inter- 
vention of the living personality”. In 
view of the fact that a metapsychic sub- 
ject can produce telekinetic action, one 
may well ask how his intervention can 
ever be dispensed with. Even if only the 
experimenter is in question, there will al- 
ways at least be some living person who 
would know about the experiment and 
might be a presumptive agent. Granting 
that the experimenter has no metapsychic 
faculty (and I think that is the case with 
myself) ; there is still no need of a com- 
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plex apparatus to prove the intervention 
of the Beyond. I have already cited ex- 
amples. Another would be the setting in 
motion of a pendulum of very slight 
weight and its arrest three times during 
its swing; the closing of an electric cir- 
cuit by the displacement of a fine wire; 
the arresting of the current in a radio 
lamp with the consequent silencing of the 
loud-speaker, etc. And it should be well 
understood that these experiments ought 
to be repeated on demand, that all sugges- 
tion of the accidental should be excluded. 

It seems clear that the notion of a 
machine for the communication of spirits 
such as, I understand, Edison has worked 
upon, is one characteristic of the amateur 
in psychic research and should not be 
taken too seriously. The same applies to 
the idea of gauging and of weighing 
spirits, which causes the metapsychist to 
smile. 

It cannot be affirmed that the hypo- 
thesis of a second term of life in a mater- 
ial envelope is a contradictory one; but 
notwithstanding M. Matla’s experiments, 
we must hold that it has not been demon- 
strated. It is moreover of no practical 
value for the explanation of the general 
order of psychic phenomena. 

RENE SupRE. 
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“AUTOMATIC WRITING” By Anita M. Mihl, Ph.D., M.D. formerly Assistant Physician of 
the St. Elizabeth (Government Psychiatric) Hospital at Washington, D. C. 


(Gift of the Author.) 


This is a valuable study of the phenomena of automatic writing and drawing from the psy- 


chiatrist’s angle of view. 


It contains twenty good illustrations shewing various characteristic 


phases of the script and symbolic diagrams so familiar to the student. The writer of this work 
has applied the method of automatic handwriting to the discovery of what was going on in 
the minds of her patients which was inaccessible to ordinary questioning; and she has by this 


means unravelled many tangled psychical threads. 


In the light of her therapeutic training, 


the phenomena of automatism present a field for interpretation richer than any that has hith- 


We hope to give this book a more extended notice later. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By Harry PRICE 
(Series Sixty-Seven) 


The mediumship of Mrs. Meurig 
Morris (whom I mentioned in last 
month’s Notes) was put to a severe test 
on January 25th. Just before she went 
into trance a representative of the Daily 
Mail read to her a text from the Book of 
Proverbs: ““Where no counsel is, the peo- 
ple fall; but in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety.” She immediately 
relapsed into trance and ‘Power,’ her 
control, delivered a 40-minutes’ address 
on the text. The test was completely suc- 
cessful but it did not satisfy the Daily 
Mail reporter. Next morning this paper 
published a contents bill to which Mrs. 
Morris took exception and the remainder 
of the story will be thrashed out in the 
courts. 

* 

Dr. Percy Dearmer, the writer on 
psychic and collateral subjects, has inter- 
ested himself in Mrs. Morris and her phe- 
nomena and admits that he can offer no 
explanation for the obvious abnormality 
of the trance addresses. He does not ac- 
cept the spirit hypothesis. 

“Many people,” he said, “have the 
gift of preaching at considerable length 
on any text which is suggested to them. 
Mrs. Besant and Miss Maude Royden 
have this power. I daresay that I also 
could preach in this way, provided that 
not a very high standard of relevancy was 
expected of me; and personally I would 
prefer to do so when in a trance rather 
than when in full consciousness.” 

“Many explanations have been put for- 
ward,” Dr. Dearmer added, “to account 
for this kind of behaviour, which seems 
to be akin to automatic writing. Some 
people hold that the medium is inspired 
by the discarded intelligence of another 


individual. It is also sometimes believed 
that some subconscious power is at work, 
or, alternatively, that the medium is draw- 
ing from a universal well of conscious- 
ness.” 

Dean Inge, the journalist-parson, has 
been launching another of his periodical 
sensational attacks on spiritualism. I te- 
gard Dean Inge as the spiritualists’ best 
friend. Directly things get a little quiet 
the “gloomy Dean” (as he is called) 
launchés one of his bombshells and the 
country rings with the pros and cons of 
the whole subject. Dean Inge’s latest 
effort appeared in the Church of England 
Newspaper for January 30th, 1931. He 
damns_ spiritualism, lock, stock and 
barrel. He says: “The semi-regenerate 
mind craves for infallible declarations, 
the weak in faith cling to signs and won- 
ders. Superstition is the Nemesis of 
materialism; the water stands at the same 
level in those two receptacles of error. It 
seems cruel to grudge to the bereaved 
even the most pitiful of consolations. But 
what Christian who has learned from St. 
Paul and St. John the meaning of the 
blessed hope of everlasting life can feel 
any patience with dabblers in occultism, 
—these necromancers who offer to us in 
place of that hope an existence as poor 
and shadowy as that of Sheol or Homer's 
Hades, a supposed revelation of the 
habits of a disembodied ghost? If these 
stories were true, they would add a new 
terror to death. But as they are not true, 
but the residue of barbarous thought 
habits which were old before Christianity 
was young, why cannot the Bishop say 
bluntly that the Church of England can 
have nothing to do with this nonsense?” 
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Spiritualism and necromancy, he says, 
had nothing to do with Christianity nor 
with any other of the higher religions. 
“They belong to the barbarous childhood 
of the human race, of which too many 
traces survive in our beliefs and customs. 
They express a desire for mere survival 
in time, which is not supported either 
by science or revelation. They are a mis- 
erable substitute for the religious hope, 
which, if we could understand the truth, 
might not satisfy our unregenerate 
hankering for a mere continuance of the 
conditions which we know, but of which 
we may say confidently that if they are 
not to be fulfilled, it is because God has 
provided some better thing. For the 
clergy to pander to primitive superstitions, 
which surge up, powerfully enough some- 
times, from the unconscious, is to court a 
success which is worse than failure.” 

Turning to the other side of the pic- 
ture, we can put on record the remarkable 
fact that at the Lower House of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury on January 22nd, 
a resolution in favour of faith-healing 
and the laying-on of hands was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. The resolu- 
tion asked the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(0 appoint a joint committee to draw up 
a provisional service for use in the 
churches. 

The resolution was moved by Preben- 
dary C. Harris, of South Leigh, Oxford- 
shire, and it pointed out that the primitive 
ites of anointing and laying hands upon 
the sick with a view to their recovery 
were in extensive use—for the most part 
with full Episcopal approval. Favourable 
tecognition had been accorded to them by 
the Lambeth Conference. 

Dr. Darwell Stone moved an amend- 
ment to omit the words “with a view to 
their recovery” in favour of “spiritual 
benefit and bodily healing.” | 

Prebendary Harris accepted the amend- 
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ment. He said that when he framed the 
resolution he was thinking quite as much 
of the soul as of the sickness of the body. 

Canon King welcomed the movement. 
“One finds,’ he said, “that there is a 
general belief that anything in the nature 
of spiritual healing is purely fantastic. 

“It is positively heart-breaking to feel 
that there is this tremendous power 
locked up in the Church which cannot 
be brought into general use unless we 
get some official recognition in the form 
of an office, because that only, I think, 
could break down the opposition. 

“Only a fortnight ago I was speaking 
to a doctor and happened incidentally to 
mention that I had been engaged in a- 
nointing the sick, and he looked up, and 
in the most incredulous manner said: 
“You don’t mean to say you think it is 
any good ?” 

“T said: ‘No. I do not think it is any 
good. I know it.” 

“The doctor replied, “You cannot do 
anything in the cases of organic disease; 
it is impossible,’ and that is the attitude 
of the medical profession generally.” 

Canon King said every doctor to whom 
he had spoken poohpoohed it. 

The Bishop of Woolwich, supporting 
the resolution, said: 

“We are not in antagonism to medical 
science. There is no conflict with the 
doctors. What we do feel is that if heal- 
ing is only attempted on the physical 
plane it will not take us far. 

“Medical men are realising more and 
more the necessity of spiritual agency in 
their work. 

“The doctors are perfectly willing to 
co-operate with us, and it is that co-opera- 
tion which we want to bring about. 

“We sing “Thy touch has still its an- 
cient power,’ but the question is: will our 
people really believe it? We have a 
wonderful opportunity now, and I hope 
the House will accept the resolution and 
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will ask the assistance of the bishops in 
the matter.” 

As I anticipated, Alderman Kelly's Bill 
to prevent spiritualists from being prose- 
cuted as witches under the Act of James I 
or vagrants under the Act of George 
II was counted out in the House of Com- 
mons on January 23rd. I happened to 
be in Hannen Swaffer’s flat in Trafalgar 
Square when Mr. Kelly telephoned us the 
news. Both ‘‘Swaff’ and I were much 
disappointed. Although the Bill was 
loosely framed, it could have been made 
workable with a little alteration. It re- 
quired the attendance of forty M. P.’s to 
keep the bill alive: only thirty-two were 
interested enough to attend, hence its 
demise. 

The National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research has been reorganised and its 
present Council enlarged into a strong 
International Research Council with 
representatives in most of the important 
centres all over the world. By this means 
the Laboratory will be kept informed as 
to what mediums are available for experi- 
mentation. 

The National Laboratory has also ac- 
quired larger and more suitable premises 
at 13D Roland Gardens, South Kensing- 
ton, S.W.7., about five minutes’ walk 
from its old home. Will readers kindly 
note the change of address? The new 
Rooms of the Laboratory have been re- 
equipped and a complete new electrical 
installation has been added. 

It has been decided to embark upon a 
very bold experiment. Instead of having 
an ordinary paying membership, in future 
the amenities of the Laboratory will be 
available for any person interested in 
psychic matters, gratis. Particulars can be 
obtained from above address. Owing to 
the generosity of a few persons, the 
nucleus of a Sustentation Fund has been 


formed in order to carry on the work. 
Obviously, such charges as rent, taxes, 
clerical assistance, etc. have to be met. 
But as the work of the National Labora- 
tory is purely educational, it has been 
decided that its usefulness can be increased 
by forming a huge Honorary Member- 
ship. 

Publication will be in the form of Bz/- 
letins of important cases. Once a month 
Members will meet at the Rooms of the 
Laboratory to informally discuss psychic 
matters, exhibit photographs or lantern 
Slides, and relate experiences. These even- 
ings should prove very popular. It is my 
intention to model these meetings on the 
lines of the Cercle des Hydropathes, the 
famous Parisian artistic “club” which 
used to meet in the palmy days of the 
Latin Quarter. We want to make our 
evenings informal, yet informative; social, 
yet not silly—the fault of many attempts 
at introducing the social element into 
psychical research. During the Fifth In- 
ternational Congress of Psychical Re- 
search to be held in London next year, 
it has been decided to inaugurate a series 
of lectures, meetings, etc., for the benefit 
of the delegates and their friends. 

ees 08 

Mrs. Frank C. Fourton of New York 
writes me apropos of my remarks (in the 
February Notes) concerning the Indian 
rope trick. She says that at a lecture she 


attended it was declared that the illusion 


was produced by the magician hypnotis- 
ing the onlookers. That of course is a 
very old story indeed and there is even 
less evidence for the “mass hypnosis” 
theory than there is for the trick itself. In 
my reply to Mrs. Fourton I emphasised 
the fact that such famous magicians as 
Harry Kellar, Carl Hertz, Charles Bertram 
and others spent years in India trying to 
find some responsible person who had 
witnessed the miracle. They did not suc- 
ceed and were informed by rajahs and 
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other officials that the trick had never 
been seen in India. 

It is curious how the classic “rope 
trick” has impressed itself upon the Oc- 
cidental mind—though no modern ruler 
admits that he has ever seen the illusion. 
The nearest approach to anything like 
“evidence” for the performance of the 
trick was published! some years ago by a 
young English lieutenant who states that 
he witnessed the trick from the veranda 
of his bungalow at Kirkee, near Poona, 
in May, 1917. He not only saw the il- 
lusion, he says, but photographed it and 
in his article the picture is reproduced. In 
the photograph the boy is distinctly seen 
on the top of something, obviously a 
pole, tapered at one end. It is not a bit 
like a rope which was stated to have been 
uncoiled from the magician’s waist, and 
then exchanged in some way for the 
“pole’—which is perhaps composed of 
vertebrae as suggested by Hanussen. 

* 

Sir Oliver Lodge had, as usual, a 
crowded meeting on January 21st. when 
he lectured at the Albert Hall, Leeds, be- 
fore the members of the Leeds Institute. 
His subject was “The Reality of the 
Spirit World.” 

Sir Oliver said: “I proclaim myself a 
rationalist. I believe that everything in 
the universe can be understood in time. I 
do not want everyone to investigate this 
thing (personal survival after death). I 
do not want everyone even to experiment. 
It rather attracts cranks and unbalanced 
people, and I am always telling such peo- 
ple they had better keep away from it. 
But if balanced, sane people with a fair 
knowledge of science look into it, it will 
make progress; it is making progress 
now.” 

Sir Arthur Keith, Sir Oliver said, had 
taken the trouble to explain his belief 


1. The Great Indian Rope Trick by Lieut. F. W. 
in the Strand Magazine, Apl. 1919. 
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that the brain was not only the instrument 
but the originator of thought. The brain, 
according to Sir Arthur, was the man, 
and when the brain was destroyed the 
man was extinct. But the brain was sim- 
ply matter, and matter was only the 
recording instrument, the indicator. The 
matter in the brain was inert, but was 
acted upon by something—he himself 
thought something in space—which we 
called life and mind. 

In other words, the brain was like a 
wireless set. If you smashed the set with 
a hatchet it would no longer reproduce 
the effect of the wireless waves, but the 
waves would still be there. Similarly, if 
you destroyed the brain, the mind was 
still there; a hatchet was not an instru- ° 
ment you could take against mind, be- 
cause mind belonged to a different order 
of existence. 

Well, he could say that he was ac- 
quainted with the fact that individuals 
who had departed this life still existed. 
They had lost the instrument through 
which the mind and individuality worked, 
but they could still display themselves, 
if not continually, to a certain degree. 
They had carried with them their powers 
of memory and affection and they could 
still occasionally use matter through 
which to demonstrate. Matter was some- 
thing secondary, something they could do 
without. 

“I speak to my son now and then; and 
my wife, who died two years ago, I speak 
also to her,” said Sit Oliver. “Every now 
and then, given the opportunity, they will 
come and they will show that they are 
still themselves. 

“This sort of thing is not generally be- 
lieved in; it is thought to be superstition. 
My object is to try and remove it from 
the suspicion of fraud and superstition 
and bring it out into the national line of 
inquiry. It is a big subject, and it is a 
true subject. A lot of nonsense is talked 
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about it, but there is a foundation for it 
which demands investigation. The clue, 
in my opinion, is to look for something 
in space. 

“The universe in which we live is a 
terrifying reality. Its hugeness and ener- 
gies are appalling, and we who are try- 
ing to understand it, and at the same time 
trying to keep body and soul together, 
trying to help each other, trying to be 
decent citizens, might well be alarmed at 
the prospect of continuing in existence 
to all eternity. 

“Tt is an alarming thought that once in 
existence you go on, remaining yourself, 
taking nothing with you but yourself. But 
we are assured for our consolation that 
the whole of this majestic universe is 
governed and controlled by a loving 
fatherly heart, whose name is God. In 
that faith we can proceed to any destiny 
which may be before us.” 

Mr. Hartmann of Jamaica, N. Y. (P.O. 
address, Box 43) sends me circulars of 
the Survival League of America, an or- 
ganization which appears to be growing 
by leaps and bounds. An imposing list 
of names proves how the new society is 
progressing. Those who are interested 
can obtain particulars from Mr. Hart- 
mann who has taken an active interest in 
the formation of the League. 

* OK 

I do not know the secret of how the 
Scottish Psychical Society manages to 
stage so many interesting lectures, but the 
fact remains that this organization pro- 
vides more addresses for its members than 
any similar society in Great Britain. And 
the talks are always interesting. At the 
weekly meeting held at 22 Stafford Street, 
Edinburgh on January 20th, Mrs. Saints- 
bury gave an address on “Christian Spirit- 
ualism in Poetry.’’ It was the teachings 
of spiritualism, she said, its foundations, 
not its phenomena, which permeated much 


of our modern poetry. The fact of survival, 
and not only survival, but the perception 
of an uninterrupted and continuous life, 
was a precept of spiritualism which 
made a universal appeal to the poet. 
Nowhere, or only in very rare instances, 
and these chiefly in early nineteenth cen- 
tury poets, did we find any acceptation of 
the depressing doctrine of sleep in the 
grave, far less that of eternal damnation, 
in which our theologians revelled for so 
long. The spirit of the poet, being alive 
to the full beauty of life and creation, 
refused to attribute ugliness and incom- 
petency to the Creator of all good, and 
therefore we had a disharmony between 
lovers of God and Nature and the theo- 
logians. Although they could not always 
contend against their theological op- 
ponents in argument, they clung blindly 
to their creed of beauty, and trusted that 
“somehow good will be the final end %f 
ill.” Mrs. Barrett Browning was a con- 
vinced spiritualist. Adelaide Ann Procter 


had given us poems which could only. 
have been given out by someone endowed : 


with psychic knowledge; and F. W. H. 
Myers, who in ‘St. Paul” had given the 
world one of the gloriously beautiful 


glimpses into the life of a mystic, was a 


great psychic researcher. 

Few poets were untouched by mysticism, 
but not all gave such unrestricted ex- 
pression to mystical thoughts as did 
Masefield in some of his longer poems, 
particularly in ‘The Everlasting Mercy.” 
Spiritualism could not be dissociated from 
mysticism, because its foundation rested 
on the discovery of the oneness between 
the spiritual and the material, between 
the earth spheres and those which were 
above and below it. Rossetti gave us 4 
detailed picture of his view of life in the 
next sphere in “The Blessed Damozel.” 
Christina Rossetti in some of her short 
poems did so on much the same lines; 
but the typical modern view of life in 
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some future sphere was given by Kipling 
in his little poem “L’Envoi.” 

“Black magic’? has occupied the British 
press for some weeks past and most op- 
portunely there arrives a work? dealing 
with modern witchcraft. It is by Theda 
Kenyon who, I think, is an American. 

The book is well written and arranged 
and is a veritable mine of information 
concerning witches and their craft is mod- 
er times. The “universal faith” of 
witches, the initiation, witches’ familiars, 
‘religion and witchcraft, the black mass, 
sex-ritual, how to cast—and combat—a 
spell, witchcraft and medicine, love 
‘charms, bridal and childbirth customs, 
how to discover a witch, witchcraft and 
the law, science and witchcraft—all these, 
and a hundred more aspects of black 
magic are fully discussed by the author. 

A valuable feature of Theda Kenyon’s 
book are the accounts of the dabblings in 
he occult practised by the celebrities and 


_ | notorieties who have flitted through his- 
| tory—a striking example being the de- 


_tailed story of Madame de Montespan’s 
appeal to the powers of darkness (via the 
Black Mass) in order to retain the some- 
what ephemeral love of Louis XIV. 

A useful bibliography completes this 
book of “modern instances” dealing with 
the darker side of occultism. The work 
is one of the most interesting I have come 
across. It is very easy to read and noth- 
ing like it has been previously published. 
The illustrations are as striking as they 
are excellent. 

Another work® of quite a different 
character is Professor Fukurai’s long re- 
port of his experiments with a number 
of Japanese (and one English) mediums. 


2. Witches Live Still. A Study of the Black Art 
To-Day. By Theda Kenyon, London, Rider & Co., 
pp.285, Illus. 12/6 net. 

3. Clairvoyanee and Thoughtography, by Professor 
T. Fukurai, London, Rider & Co., 4to., pp. 247, with 
119 Tllustrations, 21/—net. 
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I had the pleasure of meeting Professor 
Fukurai, LL.D., in London in 1928 and 
he gave me an outline of his tests with a 
number of photographic and other med- 
iums. 

The first Japanese clairvoyante with 
whom the Professor experimented was 
Miss Chizuko Mifune. She was clearly 
a borderland case and committed suicide 
at the age of 25. A curious feature of 
the author's experiments is the fact that 
he conducted many of them through the 
post. This technique (probably unavoid- 
able) is not to be recommended and 
weakens his—otherwise excellent—case 
considerably. If his envelopes were not 
tampered with, then certainly Miss 
Chizuko became abnormally cognizant of 
the contents of them, in much the same 
way that Stephan Ossowiecki reads the 
contents of sealed packages. 

Professor Fukurai claims to have dis- 
covered mediums who can, by concentrat- 
ing, imprint their thoughts upon the 
sensitised emulsion of a photographic 
plate. He gives us details of many such 
experiments, apparently successful, but 
the conditions obtaining were not as 
stringent as western researchers demand. 

Among the mediums who have been 
investigated by the author is Kohichi 
Mita, a member of the Ten-Ichi troupe of 
magicians, well known in London, An- 
other is Isai Watanabe, a young school 
teacher who was also tested by the staff 
of the school of Nishi-Katsura, in the 


-Yamanishi Prefecture. These experiments 


were successful and are the best reported. 
They are even impressive. 

Professor Fukurai gives us a brief ac- 
count of his experiences with William 
Hope, the Crewe photographic medium. 
He received several of the well-known 
“extras” (all western faces) and made 
some experiments in “thoughtography” (a 
term I dislike) with, he says, complete 
success. 
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I am grateful to Professor Fukurai for 
publishing his reports. They are valuable 
in giving us an insight into the ways of 
eastern mediums and eastern methods of 
research. But I am afraid I cannot en- 
dorse the technique employed by the 
author. He has got hold of the right idea 
of investigating a medium, but his system 
wants tightening up—if I may so express 
it. In many ways, the book is unique and 
well worth the guinea at which it is pub- 
lished. 

The author has suffered the fate of all 
pioneers in the psychic field: on account 
of his activities he was ‘‘disliked by the 
Japanese scientists’ and had to resign 
from Tokyo University. 

The distinguished Spanish neurologist, 
Dr. Gonzalo R. Lafora has published in 
London a series of five essays* dealing 
with such subjects as the ‘Psychology of 
Don Juan,” miraculous cures, inspiration 
in art and science, cubism and expression- 
ism, etc. All these essays are, naturally, 
excellent, coming as they do from such 
an.authority as Dr. Lafora. 

But Dr. Lafora is not content to remain 
in his own territory. He crosses that “‘en- 
chanted boundary” that Dr. W. Franklin 
Prince emphasises with the result that his 
paper on “‘spiritism’’ is mostly nonsense. 

For instance, in damning spiritualism 
he takes as his “authority,” one of the 
young Maskelynes, writing in the London 
Daily Mirror! 

I do not know when Dr. Lafora’s work 
appeared originally in Spain but he has 
advanced no further with the “Margery” 
mediumship than the Scientific American 
committee and Houdini’s pamphlet giving 
his version of the affair. 

Dr. Lafora’s book is seriously marred 
by his vicious attack on spiritualism. How 
far his “facts” are correct can be judged 


4. Don Juan and Other Psychological Studies, by 
Dr. G. R. Lafora, London, Thornton Butterworth, 
pp. 288, Illustrated, 7/6 net. 


by the following (p.265): ‘The London 
Society for Physical Research . 
granted her (Mrs. Crandon) a silver cup 
which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, as presi- 
dent of that Society, brought her per- 
sonally to America’!! This bit of un- 
conscious humor is delicious. Dr. C. §. 
Myers contributes a Preface. 

For those of my readers to whom a dog 
is something more than a mere domestic 
animal I can recommend The Soul of a 
Dog,” illustrated by many true stories. 
Chapters include what the Bible says 
about dogs, evolution and the soul of a 
dog, a dog’s mind, a dog’s devotion, and 
the supernatural in a dog. It is a delight- 
ful book and should be in the hands of 


all “doggy” people. 


* ek 


A girl “dowser” or diviner has been 
employed at Pompeii in assisting the 
authorities to discover stores of hidden 
gold or silver treasures. Her name is 
Marie (or Domenica) Mataloni and her 
efforts have been crowned with consider- 
able success. Marie is 24 years old and 
uses the traditional forked twig of hazel. 

Marie’s successes have raised the ques- 
tion whether oil and gas in the earth in- 
fluenced the selection by the ancients of 
sites for temples. 

Excavations in a house in the Street 


of Modesty have already reached a depth | 


of 33 ft. A further 7 ft. below Signorina 
Mataloni prophesies the finding of a hol- 
low space containing gold and silver, but 
she is unable to say in what proportions. 

Her presence and the general question 
of how far it is possible to “divine” the 
presence of oil or mineral gases below 
the surface have given rise to an interest- 
ing new theory. This is that the ancient 
temples were not erected solely at points 
chosen haphazard, but tended to occupy 


5. By F. M. Archer, with Foreward by Harry 
Price, London, Churchman Publishing Co., Ltd., 32 
Craven Street, Strand, 2/6 net. 
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sites where evidence of subterranean phe- 
nomena had been found. 

Thus, according to this theory, traces 
of oil or gas might have caused a belief 
in some mysterious hidden agency which 
had to be recognised or placated by the 
transformation of the spot into a sacred 
site by the building of a temple. 

Signorina Mataloni’s location of a 
volcano was merely a casual discovery, 
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to which she drew the attention of her 
companions when they passed near the 
Torre del Greco in a motor-car at fifty 
miles an hour on the way to Pompeii. It 
happens to be on the slope of Vesuvius, 
just as some Etruscan graves which she 
located a week or so ago about twenty 
miles from Rome happened to be on the 
known site of the necropolis of the 
buried Etruscan city of Capena. 


/ 


RECEIVED For THE A. S. P. R. LIBRARY 


“AN INDICTMENT OF THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSY- 
CHICAL RESEARCH.” By H. Dennis Bradley. 32 pp. octavo. Published by the writer at Dorin- 
court, Kingston Vale, London, S. W. 15. 


Mr. Bradley details the circumstances which led to the resignation from the S. P. R. of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and his own decision to remain within the Society. He quotes a number of 
letters from members who endorsed Sir Arthur’s action. Several pages are devoted to criticism 
of the editorial and research activities at Tavistock Square. The recent overtures made by Mr. 
Harry Price for the amalgamation of his National Laboratory for Psychic Research with the 
parent Society and the abortive negotiation which followed are recounted, and space is given 
to matters arising out of the Jast (Fourth) International Congress for Psychic Research: held 
at Athens in the summer of 1930. He quotes the suggestion officially put forward at this Con- 
' gress by the Secretary of the S. P. R., as follows: 


“That an International Committee (of five) of the Societies for Psychical Research should 
report as regards all mediums producing ‘controllable phenomena’ whether in fact they give 
reasonable facilities for investigation to all serious students. ... The Committee would formu- 
late standard control conditions and also draw up a list of mediums to whom free access was 
possible. ... 


“The Editors of psychical papers and magazines in all countries should agree to print no 
- accounts of phenomena of this type unless produced by mediums certified by the Committee. 
; No reputable paper would, of course, print any reports of sittings not held under the standard 
conditions, or of mediums who were not certified by the Committee as reasonably accessible.” 


q It is in connection with this proposal that he quotes the remarks of Sir Oliver Lodge 
- which are recited in our editorial columns this month. 
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N. Y. SECTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


LECTURES IN APRIL 


MONDAY EVENINGS AT 8:30 P. M. 


April Sixth 
MR. TOM GARRETT 
Hypnotist 
Subject: 


“Hypnotism with Practical 
Demonstrations 


April Thirteenth 
MR. ROY MITCHELL 


Lecturer and Writer on Mysticism 
Subject: 
“White and Black Magic’ 


April Twentieth 
COLONEL JAMES CHURCHW ARD 


Author of “The Lost Continent of Mu,” 
and “The Children of Mu” 


Subject: 
“Reminiscences of my Talks with a Rishi” 


“The Life of Jesus in India from Records 
in a Himalayan Monastery’ 


April Twenty-seventh 
REVD. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Subject: 
"The Confessions of a Sceptic” 


Rev. J. Haynes Holmes’s Lecture being the last Lecture of the Season, will be 


followed by an informal Reception. 
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